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THE LANDA ALPHABET; 

A SPANISH FABRICATION. 



It will be remembered tbat in the year 1863 the well-known 
Abb^ Brasseur de Bourbourg, while searching in the archives 
of the Koyal Academy of Madrid, chanced to come upon a 
Spanish MS. bearing the title "Relacion de las Cosas de 
Yucatan." The author of it was a bishop of Yucatan, Diego 
de Landa, who had resided in M^rida from 1549 to 1579, and 
who was known to have left some valuable writings on the 
ancient history of the country; but these writings had never 
come to light until they were discovered by the fortunate 
Abb6, who procured a copy of the MS., which he edited, 
accompanying the text with full and scholarly annotations. 

Among other new and very interesting facts relating to 
the history and civilization of the ancient Mayas, the book 
also contained a suggestion by which our modern Mexicolo- 
gists were somewhat startled. It had been commonly be- 
lieved that the records of that ancient people were simply 
of a pictorial nature. Landa, on the contrary, appeared to 
advance the idea that the Maya natives had used an alpha- 
bet, and that they did not employ letters like ours, but used 
symbols, each of which had its equivalent in our alphabet ; 
that they had also special symbols for those sounds which 
are peculiar and characteristic of the Maya language alone. 
He furnished his readers with a representation of this alpha- 
bet, in which opposite to each symbol the letter correspond- 
ing to ours was given. (A copy of this alphabet is explained 
later in this paper). The author, finally, quoted a few 
examples of the spelling and writing of the natives by the 
aid of those symbols, and pronounced the whole subject to 
be tedious and intricate. 

In consequence of these disclosures an excitement arose 
among the so-called Americanists, which was equal only to 
that which ChampoUion's discoveries on the Kosetta-stone 
had produced. At last, they exclaimed, the key is found for 
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deciphering the mysterious records engraved on the Palen- 
qne slabs, and all those wonderful inscriptions which are 
engraved on the cornices, the staircases and the walls of the 
ruined palaces and temples in Yucatan ! Many learned pro- 
fessors attempted quietly to use the novel key in order to 
anticipate all others in presenting the public with a trans- 
lation of some particular text. I must add the fact, 
that there were also students who entertained doubts 
as to the genuineness of this alphabet or its availability for 
tlie purposes in question, but they did not clearly substan- 
tiate their objections, nor state in a plain and distinct man- 
ner the reasons which led them to despair of a solution being 
reached through the supposed theory of Landa.* 

For myself, I may say> that my sympathies were with the 
doubters from the very outset. My study of the writers on 
the Spanish Conquest gave me the firmest conviction that 
the Central-American hieroglyphics stood for objects and 
nothing else. From the day that I obtained a copy of 
Landa's work (which was in the spring of 1871, in which 
year after a prolonged sojourn in Central America, I had 
come to New York), the impression was rooted in my mind 
that the believers in this alphabetic table were laboring mider • 
a manifest delusion. This impression grew stronger when 
watching the movements made in the phonetical deciphering, 
I noticed that the specimens offered to the public were only 
so many witnesses of the valueless character of the so-called 
phonetic key. The discussion and argumentation were not 
conclusive nor was the result in any respect important. 

The question, whether that people wrote with letters sig- 
nifying sounds, or with symbols meaning objects, hence, 
whether their recording represented phonetical or pictorial 
J writing cannot, of course, depend upon the Authority of a 
* single author. Were Landa the only one who had treated 
this subject, and had all the other writers passed it over in 
silence, we might have been obliged to accept his statements. 
But such is not the case. There is not an author of note, . 



♦ Heinrich WtUtkCy the clever author of the work : Entstehong der 
Schrift, Leipzig, 1872, belongs to those who most emphatically have 
protested against the theory of Landa's alphabet being of ancient Maya 
origin. He says, page 229 : ** The Maya hieroglyphics wiU never be 
deciphered by means of this alphabet. Its genesis, there is not the least 
donbt, is of later date." Page 238 : "The Yucatan alphabet has hardly 
sprung fh>m a Maya root. It was the influence of the Spanish alphabet 
which caused its origin." 
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in the whole literature of the Conquest, who has failed to 
devote a few lines to the singular circumstance, that the 
natives, though highly advanced in all sorts of technical arts 
and fond of recording, were notwithstanding quite ignorant 
of alphabetic writing. You will not perhaps find the Spanish 
writers using exactly this language, nor the contrary term, 
pictorial writing ; but they described perfectly and unmis- 
takably what we mean to-day by these two different 
operations. The expressions which they almost invariably 
employed were, that the Indians wrote with signs^ figures^ 
characters or symbols. Below is the abstract that I made 
of these passages, beginning with what Cortes first wrote 
about this subject (1521), and concluding with the remarks 
on the same subject made by the learned Jesuit Acosta.* 
You will find these authors unanimous in their statements. 



* Hernan Cortes, Carta segunda (de la vUla Segara de la Frontera, 

30 Octobre, 1620) : " En todos los Senorlos habia caenta y 

razon de lo qae cada uno era obligado de dar, porque tenian caracteres 
y llguras escrltas ea el papel que facen, por doade se entienden." 

Petrus Martyr, Decada^V., Cap. VIII., upon examining the contents 
of the first Indian books, which among other presents were sent to the 
Emperor, describes their paintings in the following terms : ** Sunt char- 
acteres d nostris valde dissimiles, taxillls, hamis, laqueis, limis, stellis- 
que ac formis ejusmodi, lineatim exarati nostro more, Aegyptias fere 
formas aemulantur. Interlineatim homlnum animaliumque species, re- 
gum praecipue ac procerum depingunt: quarS credendum est gesta esse 
ibi Maiorum (of the Maya people) cuiusque regis conscripta, quemad- 
modum nostra fit tempestate. Videmus eos ssepenumero eos generali- 
bus historiis, fabulosis etiam codicibus, ipsius rei quae narratur,ad ali- 
ciendos emere cupientium animos, autorum figuras interserere. Arte 
quoque grata superiores tabulas compingunt; nil diffferre a nostris clausi 
videntur. Legum quoque ac sacrificiorum, ceremoniarumque ritus, 
astronomicasque annotationes et computationes quasdam, seminandique 
rationes et tempora libris commendant, etc. Id. in Hakluyt, a selection 
of curious, rare and early voyages, a supplement, London, 1812, pec. V., 
Cap. X. **I have heretofore said, that they have books, whereof they 
brought many. But this Ribeira (one of the messengers of Cortes) said, 
that they are not for the use of reading, but that those characters, gar- 
nished and beautified with divers images and proportions, are examples 
and patterns of things from which the workmen may draw out examples, 
. . . . but I suppose them to be books, and that those characters 
and images signify some other thfng, seeing as I have seen the like 
things in the obelisks and pillars at Rome, which were accounted let- 
ters, considering also that we remember that the Caldels used to write 
after that manner." 

Oviedo (Gonzalo Fernandez de) Hist. gen. y natural d. 1. Indias. Vol. 
IV., Lib. 42, Cap. 1, Ed. Madrid, 1855, page 36: After having spoken 
of the books this author found among the Indians in Nicaragua, in the 
year 1527, he expresses himself concerning their contents, as follows: 
**y en aquestos (books) tenian pintados sus caracteres o Jiguras de tinta 
roxa o negra, de tal manera, aunque no eran letura ni escriptura (neither 

2 
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None make the slightest intimation that the Indians had 
alphabetic writing. 

Should yon, notwithstanding, still feel doubtful as to the 
forc6 of these mere literary evidences, let me remind you 
of a different kind of proof, which is more impressive than 
the best worded statement can be ; I mean the collection of 
pictures, called the Mendoza Codex. The first Viceroy of 
Mexico, whose name it bears, was anxious to secure the 
interpretation of some of the most important pictorial 
compositions of the conquered race. He convoked, as is 
well known, a number of expert Indians, who gave to 
another body of Spanish missionaries the meaning of each 

letters nor writing) significaban 6 se entendlan por eUas todo lo que 
querian muy claramente." .... 

Fray Torihio de Benavente^ Motolinia^ in CoU. de doc. ed. by loaq. G. 
Icazbalceta, Mexico, 1858, Vol. 1 Epistola proemial, pag, 2: " Ksta 
tierra de Anabuac 6 N. Espafia, llamada asi primero por nuestro Senor 
el Emperador, segun los libros que estos naturales tenlan de caracteres j 
HguraSf que esta era su escritura ; y a causa de no tener letras^ sino carac- 
teres, y la memoria de los bombres ser debil y flaca, los viejos de esta 
tierra son varios en declarar los antlgu6dades y cosas notables de esta 
tierra, aunque algunos como se ban colejido y entendido por suafigurasy 
cuanto a la antigu6dad y sucesion de los senores, etc." . . . Pag. 7. 
** Estos Indios, demas de poner por memorias caracteres y figuraa las 
cosas ya dicbas." .... Cap. VI., pag. 122. ** Eran tantos los qu^ 
venian a confesarse que yo no podia darles recado como yo quisiera, y 
dijeles : yo no tengo de confesar sino a los que trajesen sus pecados 
escritos y por figuraa que esto es cosa que ellos saben y entienden, por- 
que esta era su escritura, y no les dije a sordos, porque luego comenzaron 
tantos a traer sus pecados escritos, que tampoco me podia valer y ellos 
con una paja apuntando y yo con otra ayudandolos se confesaban iBuy 
brevemente ; y de esta manera bubo lugar de confesar a muchos porque 
ellos lo traian tan bien senalado con caracteres y flguras, que poco mas 
era menester preguntarles de lo que ellos traian alii escrito ofigurado" 

Sahagun (Bernardino de). Lib. X., Cap. 27: Ed. Bustamante, Mexico, 
1829. '* Heraos recibido y aun recibimos en la plantacion de la f§ en 
estas partes, grande ayuda y mucbedumbre de aquellos k quienes bemos 
ensenado la lengua latina. Estas gentes no tenian letras ni caracteres 
algunos, ni sabian leerni escriblr; com\inica.bSLUse por imageiies y pinturas 
y todas las antiguedades suyos y libros que tienen de ellas, estaban 
pintados con fignras e imajenes de tal manera que sabian y tenian mem- 
orias de las cosas que sus antepasados habian hecho y dejado en sus anales, 
por mas de mil anos atras, antes qiie vinieron los Espanoles en esta 
tierra. De estos libros y escrituras los mas de ellos se quemaron en el 
tiempo que se destruyeron las otras idolatrias; pero no dejaron de 
quedar mucbas escondidas que las bemos visto, y aun ahora se guardan, 
por donde bemos entendido sus antiguallas." 

Oomara (Lopez de) Historia de Mexico. Ed. Anvers, 1554. pag. 293. 
**No se ban hallado letras basta hoy en las Indias, que no es pequena 
consideracion. Solamente bay en la N. Espana unas ciertas flguras, que 
sirven por letras, con las cualas notan y entienden toda qualquiera cosa, 
y conservan la memoria y antiguedades. Semejan mucho a los jerogli- 
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little picture, which explanation was set down in the Spanish 
language and provided with corresponding numbers, so that 
no mistake could occur. There will certainly be no objec- 
tion to calling this work an authentic interpretation. Start- 
ing from this premise, a comparison made between the 
Spanish text and the corresponding figures or paintings 
will convince us, at first siglit, that they were not meant for 



flcos de Egipto, mas no encubren tanto el sentido, a lo que yo oygo : 
aunque ni deve ni puede ser menos. Estas flguras que usan los Mexl- 
canos son grandes y assl ocupan mucho. EntaUanlas eu piedra y madera. 
Pintanlas en paredes, en papel que hazen de algodon y hojas de metl." 
And on page 342 : ** No tenian letras mas que las flguras, y aquellas pocas 
en respecto de todas las Indias : por donde algunos dicen no aver 
Uegado en estas tierras hasta nuestro tierapo la predlcacion del S^. 
Evangello." 

Landa (Diego de)y Bel, d. L cosas de Yucatan, ed. Br. de Bourbourg, 
Paris, 1864, § vlii., pag. 44. • 

'* Las ciencias que ensenavan eran la cuenta de los anos, meses y dias, 
las fiestas y ceremonias, la administracion de sus sacramentos, los dias 
y tiempos fatales, sus maneras de adivinar y sus prophecias, los acagci- 
mientos y remedios para sus males, y las antiguSdades, y leer y escrivlr 
con sus libros y caracteres con que eserlvian y con jiguras que signU 
ficaban las escrituras" At this place the bishop had a fair opportunity to 
state that these figuras were of a phonetic nature, and that the natives * 
possessed and used an alphabet, before the arrival of the Spaniards, if 
such had actually been thQ case. 

Mendieta (Fray Geronimo de), Histor. Eccles. Indiana, publ. by loaq. • 
G. Icazbalceta, Mexico 1870. Cap. XII., pag. 282: ** Y asi andando el 
tlempo vinieron a confesar dlstinta y enteramente sus pecados. Unos 
los iban diciendo por los mandamientos, conforme al uso (que se les 
ensenaba) de los antiguos cristianos. Otros los traian pintados con 
ciertos caracteres^ por donde se entendian, y los iban declarando ; por- 
que esta era la escriptura que ellos en su infidelidad tenian, y no de letras, 
como nosotros." 

Acosta (Padre Joseph de). Hist. nat. y* moral de las Indias, SeviUa, 
1690, Lib. VI., pag. 407 : ** Porque tenian sus flguras y hieroglyphicos con 
que pintaban, las cosas en esta forma, que las cosas que tenian figuras^ las 
ponian con sus propios imajenesy y para las cosas que no avia imagen pro- 
pia^ tenian otros caracteres^ significativos de aquello, y de este modo- 
flguravan quanto querian. . . . '. . . Pero porque sus flguras y 
caracteres no eran tan suflcientes, como nuestra escritura y letras, por 
esso no podian concordar tan punctuaimente en las palabras, sino sola- 
mente en lo sustancial del concepto." 

Torquemada (Juan de), Monarquia Indiana, Lib. I., Cap. XI. : "Porque, 
como los moradores antiguos no tenian letras^ ni las conocian, asi tam- 
poco no las historiaban. Verdad es, que usaban un modo de escritura, 
que eran pinturas, con los cuales se entendian, porque cada una de ellas 
significaba una cosa, y a veces sucedia que una sola flgura contenia la 
mayor parte del caso sucedido, u todo ; y como este modo de historia 
no era comun a todos, solo eran los rabinos y maestros de ella los que 
lo eran, en la arte de plntar : y a esta causa sucedia que la manera de los 
caracteres y flguras no fUesen Concordes y de una misma hechura eu 
todo, por lo cual era facU variar el modo de la historia. *' 
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'^ ' . -' letters based on an alphabetic system, but for tangible 

aL- JL. ^ y.^*i' > objects of every imaginable kind. A few of them you 
l^[ . , ' . would be able to identify and recognize, at once ; most of 

,.^ , \ them however would escape your recognition, for various 
reasons. Allow me to indicate some and the chief of 
' '\ * ' these reasons. Fibst, those objects refer to a people's 

'M.T"^ history and policy, with which we are very little ac- 
.' quainted. Secondly, they represent a large array of 
paraphernalia, which belonged only to them and are now 
lost. Thirdly, they are delineated in a way strange to our 
methods of drawing. Finally, many of these pictures are, 
so to speak, short-hand conventional symbols, the meaning 
of which no happy guess and no keenness of penetration 
could interpret, and which would be lost to our knowledge, 
if the above mentioned explanation had not been secured. 
This however, being fortunately preserved, in the interpre- 
tation, we cannot help coming to the conclusion that the 
painters of those characters did not write a certain text with 
letters and words, nor with symbols and characters which 
conveyed sound or appealed to the ear, but that the office of 
the paintings was exclusively to impress the eye, and by 
this means recall to the memory of the beholder objects 
seen and known, or if there was a series of objects repre- 
sented in a row or column, to evoke an association of ideas 
connected with events of their history, policy and religion. 

When the Spanish missionaries became aware of this 
infantile method of recording, those who had come to the 
New World as the teachers of the Indians saw themselves 
suddenly in the condition of pupils to those whom they had 
come to teach. They must go to school once more, and 
learn from the natives the meaning, purposes and names, of 
the new objects, the real as well as the painted. But they 
were not ashamed of the task. In order to master the 
knowledge they were told was contained in the painted 
books, the elders of the Indians were summoned to come to 
the convent and to bring with them their calendars, their 
ancient annals, their charts of rural property and lists of 
tribute, and explain before the friars the contents of their 
pictorial riddles.* It was through the noble ardor of learn- 
ing and the unwearied activity of these friars that not only a 

♦ Sahagun (Bern, de), ed. Bustamante, Mexico, 1829, Torn. I. Prologo, 

• pag. 829 : "En el dlcho pueblo (Tepeopulco) hice juntar todos los prin- 

cipales con el senor del pueblo, que se Uamaba D. Diego de Mendoza, 
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large amount of pictorial matter was secured from threat- 
ened destruction, but that the interpretations thus obtainea 
from the lips of the Indians in these classes of object teach- 
ing and object learning have furnished almost all the mate- 
rial from which, in a later epoch, a host of Indian and 
Spanish writers have compiled the pages of their numerous 
volumes. 

Just here it is proper to meet a seemingly very important 
objection. There is an opinion current that the described 
system of pictorial writing may indeed have been employed 
by the Nahnatl races of Mexico, but that there is no reason 
to believe that it was also employed by the Maya people of 
Yucatan, the so-called Landa alphabet affording a striking 
'evidence against attempting such a generalization. Let me 
meet this objection in a few words. If this had been the 
case, the missionaries, I think, would have taken immediate 
notice of such an unexpected exception to the general rule. 
It would have created among them a subject of oral and 
even written discussion. Their reports to the provincial of 
the Order would have dwelt upon it, and with great 
emphasis. So strange a circumstance would also have been 
embodied in their printed historical works. Moreover, it 
must be remembered, that the friars were in constant com- 
munication with each other. They often changed their 
residences; one friar, who had been working in Mexico 
would go to teach in a convent of Yucatan, another fropa 



hombre anciano, de gran marco y habiUdad, muy esperiraentado en las 
cosas curiales, belicas y polilicas, y aun idolatricas. Habiendolos jun- 
tado propuseles lo que pretendia hacer, y pediles me diesen personas 
habiles y esperimentadas con quien pudiere platicar y me supiesen dar 
razon de lo que les presentase. EUos me respondieron que se hablarian 
acerca de lo propuesto y otro dia me responderlan, y asl se despidieron 
de mi. Otro dia vinleron el senor con los principales y hecho un muy 
solemne parlamento (address) como ellos entonces lo solian hacer, que 
asi lo usaban, senalaronme hasta diez o doce principles ancianos, y 
dijeronme que con aquellos podia comunicar y que ellos me darian razon 
de todo lo que les preguntare. Estaban alii tambien hasta quatro 
latinos, a los quales pocos anos antes babia eusenado la gramatica en el 
colegio de St. Cruz de Tlaltelolco. Con estos principales y grama ticos, 
tambien principales, platiqu6 muchos dias, cerca de dos anos (^siguiendo 
la orden de la minuta que yo tenia hecho). Todas las cosas que referi- 
mos me las dieron por pinturas, que aquella era la escritura que antigua- 
menta usaban^ y los gramaticos las declamron en su lengua, escribiendo 
la declaracion al pi6 de la pintura. Tengo aun estos originales." 
The text that follows, contains a similar de- 
scription of how Sahagun obtained the interpretation of the pictures in 
the convent of Tlaltelolco, one year later. 
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YiKjatan woald go to Mexico. It is hardly credible if these 
two countries had diflfered in so essential a point of culture as 
this that the natives in the one country should still have 
remained in tlie stage of pictorial writing, while the other 
was so far advanced as to use phonetical writing, that the 
fact should have been unnoticed. 

Landa's alphabet, as it stands, seems to contradict the 
common statement and generally accepted idea. Bishop 
Landa was undoubtedly a high authority. He was a man of 
learning, prominent in the church*' and author of the first 
revised Maya grammar.* He may therefore be considered 
fully conversant with all that concerns the language of the 
Yucatecan natives. Besides, he was the author of a history of ^ 
this people; he described their habits and customs and* 
explained their calendar. The other historians of Yucatan 
did the same, indeed, but none of them, strange to say, 
makes mention of an ancient alphabet having been in 
use with the Mayas, nor points to the fact that Bishop 
Landa did discover,'or was reputed to have discovered among 
tliem, the art and practice of phonetic writing. Landa, as it 
seems to me, stands alone in his statement. 

How h this to be explained ? 

Before entering upon my task of explaining how this ques- 
tion may be answered, and how the genesis as well as the 
true purposes of the Landa alphabet can be demonstrated, 
lot mo give you the translation of the text preceding Landa's 
table. Ho says (page 316) : — 

** These people also used certain characters and letters 
with which they wrote in their ancient histories and sciences, 
and by means of such letters and figures, and certain signs 
in the figures, they could understand and teach from the 
mamiscripts. We found very many of these books written 
with these letters, and as they contained nothing but super- 
stitions,* and lies of the devil, we burned them all — which 
puued them in the most marvelous manner. 

♦ &Vi>u» jMCONti, HiM. iU TwoaMm M^rida, 1878, Tom. II., pag. 67: 
** HetoruuS la ^raiuHtica lie ViUiilpando coKuuderablemente. aameDtd 
al^tuAs n\irlas> supduniS otras, y coiupuso en suma uo Ubro nuevo, i que 
so viiA *»l Utulo de Arit /v'r/WtNoHjJo kU hi Umijua imiyi, con que en ade- 
lanto Au^ t»Ui>t^i\ado e«i;e idiouia*^ los misioueros que Tenian de Europa.* 
Tom. Ill » jvi;:. :?47 : '* Tam^HHX* se conferva de esta obra oira memoria, 
quo la do hs^l>orsido oscriia jsobre ol nivxiolo de VilUlvviudo, aomeutaudo 
ol uuuiorv^ do rx^ir'a.^ quo ostabUvu^ aqnol. para f^cili:ar su aproudiiije/' 
— A f\iU aiHl vory iutoivsUuir buvsmiphical sketch of Lauda is given in 
Uie same wx>rt* Tom. II., pa^^ :^7 — IUk 
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Of these letters, I shall place here an a, i, c, its clumsi- 
ness not allowing more, because in the enunciation of one 
letter they employ one character, and another one when they 
begin a new syllable, and so ad infinitum ; although we had 
told them it contains only two letters they make use of three, 
giving ^p the aspiration the vowel 6, which is before it, and 
in this they are not wrong if they wish to write in their 
curious manner. I shall give an example : — 

Ze means a sling, or hunting % s ^ tt with sling. 
They would write it thus : /^fJ^Cj^^j^W^ and at the 
end write the whole word vL^XJBJ^i^***^ again, 

JId, which means j^^ water, because the letter 

hacks contains the /^Xrt^ \ sound a and h, they place 
the a both at the //]l!1 • )] ^^^ ^^^ ^* *^® begin- 
ning, in this way: — (f^SnftJ y They write it also sepa- 
rately in the one or the other manner. 

I would not have mentioned this subject, but that I desire 
to give you a complete account of this people. 

Ma-in-ka-ti (I do not ^. wish), they 

write in the following way: "^ /"^i/^ A "^^^ letters 
wanting here do not exist o^-Ho^Wj Mj_^Q in the lan- 
guage of this people, and those which 
they needed we gave them from ours. To-day they do not 
employ these characters, and still less the young people, who 
have learned how to write with ours." 

This is all that Landa says regarding the Maya writing 
with phonetic symbols. I shall not undertake to detail the 
reasons why statements of this kind cannot fairly impart any 
satisfactory information. On first hearing them you must feel 
that they lack entirely descriptive clearness. The words are 
susceptible of being turned as well in favor as against 
phonetic writing. They are suggestive of both. The lan- 
guage is also positively defective, because it lacks a state- 
ment which could not fairly be avoided in this place, that 
the Tucatecans, contrary to all the other Central American 
Indians, had been able to work out a phonetic alphabet. 
Such is not my opinion only of this text, but it is also the 
view of others. Even the Abb6 Brasseur is so much struck 
by the scarceness of information that he supposes a portion 
of this text to be lost. I do not wonder at this fragmentary 
presentation by Landa, for such is the bishop's style of writing; 
he never presents a fact or an argument in full. Now, 
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I say, if the so-called explanatory text is avowedly an insuf- 
ficient one, 1 propose to leave the text, at least for the 
present, and torn my attention mainly to the table of the 
alphabet itself. In doing so this table itself may perhaps 
be better able to tell its true story than Landa's text. 



6, 



Signs. Phonetic 
▼alae. 





LANDA ALPHABET, 



Signs. Phonetic 
value. 




I 





10. 

11. 

12. 



13. ^ 



14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 








ca 



'^ 



If "■ 



o. 



Signs. Phonetic 
▼alae. 




19. lSi P 



20. 



ffi'^- 




21. f^ cu 



22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 




ku 



5 u 



In the first place, we find the number of Landa's letters to 
be eighteen. This does not agree, however, with the num- 
ber of sounds which ancient as well as modern Maya gram- 
marians have elicited from the lips of the natives. It is 
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acknowledged that the Maya sounds and their Spanish rep- 
resentatives are twenty-three* in number. No definite vahie, 
however, ought to be given to the fact; of five wanting 
sounds. We may say Landa has forgotten to secure them 
in this alphabetic table. 

You will secondly notice, that the succession of the alpha- 
betic sounds IS arranged in full agreement with ours. This 
observation will weigh a little heavier in the balance of our 
scrutiny. One may ask how it did happen that the Mayas, 
who are a nation of pure American stock, should have 
arranged their alphabet in a succession like that of the 
Semitic and Indo-Gerraanic races ? How is it possible that 
Landa, the grammarian, should not have been struck by this 
unexpected coincidence, and not have deemed it needful to 
devote even a few words to it ? This circumstance, how- 
ever, may be explained. We can readily suppose that before 
receiving any information from his Indian teacher the bishop 
wrote down the Spanish alphabet in the usual way, and then 
placed the sytnbols according to the indication of the Indians ; 
though we must confess that this proceeding would have 
been somewhat unusual. For it is more natural for us to 
suppose, that if Landa required from the Indians the linguis- 
tic key, he would have apked them to bring it to him in such 
an alphabetic succession as they used ; a succession, however, 
which it is hard to believe was identical with ours. 

Thirdly, a still clearer light will fall on the alphabet of 
Landa if we view it from the following point : Landa, as 
you will notice, puts down : — ^) three different symbols for 
the vowel a ; *) two different symbols for the consonant h; 
•) three also for the letter I ; *) two for the vowel o ; ^) two 
for the vowel u. 

It is well known that the Mayas formerly and to-day give 
their vowels the same sound as the Spaniards. Why then 
should the vowels a, o, u, have required two and three dif- 
ferent symbols respectively ? Was Landa's hearing more 
acute than that of all his countrymen ? Let us, however, 
admit the explanation by assuming that he, possibly, wished 
to ol)tain the symbols for the Spanish short and long vowels, 
and that the Indians, anxious to serve him, sought and found 
the corresponding symbols for both. How then, on the other 
hand, did it come to pass that Landa thought it necessary to 



'^E. Ancona's Hist, de Yucatan, Tom. I., pag. 113. 
3 
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Bet down a third symbol for the vowel a ? If there was a 
necessity for doing so, you will ask why was there not also 
one for the vowels o and u^ which, as you will notice, exhibit 
only two symbols each. Landa also shows two symbols 
for both the consonants, h and I, There was, as I sug- 
gested, a plausible reason for giving two symbols to each of 
the three vowels, but I feel unable to fathom the ground upon 
which the consonants h and Z, which in the Maya language 
admit only one way of pronunciation, should have required 
two symbols each ? There are, however, two consonants in 
Maya, which, on account of their double sound would admit 
two symbols, the k and the jp, the double one sounding 
like kk and pp. Landa took this ground in attributing to 
each of them two symbols, but I repeat he was not justified 
in doing so with h and I, 

The survey just made,however, is only a very superficial one. 
Everybody who takes up a new subject feels tempted to 
make objections, and those that 1 have made are by no 
means so strong as to destroy the possibility that the table 
represents, indeed, a certain Tucatecan phonetic alphabet. 
I only protest that it is not the Tucatecan phonetic alphabet. 
Students seem always to have read and understood as if Landa 
had written that this was the Tucatecan alphabet. Landa 
did not ; he says, literally translated, " Of their letters I 
shall put down an cibc {de sua letras ponri aqui un a^b^c). 
Now, one must be well aware of the diflPerent turn which the 
whole meaning of Landa's text takes by the employment 
either of the definite article the or the indefinite article a. If 
Brasseur and his followers had paid closer attention to Landa's 
wording, they would assuredly have become more cautious 
in their interpretation. Their blind confidence in the fact 
that they had before their eyes the phonetic alphabet of the 
ancient Mayas would have been somewhat shaken. The 
question would have arisen in their minds : If this was said 
by Landa to be an abc or an alphabet of the Tucatecans, 
and not the alphabet^ does this not clearly suggest that there 
were other alphabets in use ? All nations whom we know 
to have attained to phonetic writing have traced their letters 
after a standard or model whicH had been established as such. 
Time and fancy alone were the causes of certain alterations 
in the contours of the letters. Landa's assertion, therefore, 
that he intended to present a Tucatecan alphabet is either 
preposterous, or — it must have stood in connection with 
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something else not yet ascertained or verified, and still to be 
discovered. 

Now, in regard to such a discovery still to be unveiled, let 
ine call your attention to a fact, stated by various Spanish 
writers of highest authority,* a fact known to all students of 
Mexicology, which is also discussed in many modern works, 
namely : — 



* Las Casas (Fr. Bartholom6 de), Hist. Apologetlca, Tom. IV., Cap. 
236. Manuscript in Lenox Library, New York, and copy formerly in 
possession of Lord Kingsborougb, on page 31 verso ; ** Destos libros 
vieron algunos nuestros Religiosos, y aun yo vide parte ; los quales se 
ban queraado, por parecer de los frayles. pareciendoles que por lo que 
tocaba a la religion en este tiempo y principios de su conversion quiz4 
no les biziese dafio. Acaecid algunas veces, olvidarse algunos de 
algunas palabras y particularidades de la doctrina, que se les predicaba 
de le doctrina Cbristiana, y no sabiendo leer nuestra escrltura escribir 
toda la doctrina ellos por sus jiguras y caracteres, muy ingeniosamente ; 
poniendo la figura que correspondia en la voz y sonido a nuestro vocable. 
Asi corao si dijesemos * Amen/ ponian pintada una corao fUente y luego 
un maguey, que en su lengua frisa con amen, porque Uamanlo ametl, y 
asi de todo lo demas. Yo b6 visto mucba parte de la doctrina escrlpta 
por sus figuras y imagenes que la leian por ella como yo la leia por 
nuestra letra en una carta. Y esto no es artiflcio de lnii:euio admirable." 
—Acosta (Padre Joseph de), Hist. nat. y moral d. 1. Indias, Sevilla, 1690, 
Lib. VI., Cap. 7, pag. 409: ** Tambien escribieron a su modo por 
ymagenes y caracteres los misraos razonamienlos, h yo h6 visto, para 
satisfacerme en esla parte, las oraciones del Pater nosier y Ave Maria y 
simbolo la confesion general, en el modo dicho de Indios, y cierto admirara 
qualquiera que lo viere. Porque para significar aquella palabra. * Yo 
pecador me confleso, pintan un Indio hincado de rodillas a los pies de un 
religioso, como que se confiesa; y luego para aquella.' A* Dios todo 
poderoso* pintan tres caras con sus coronas al modo de la Trinidad : y k 
* la Gloriosa Viijen Maria ' pintan un rostro de nuestra Seiiora y medio 
cuerpo con un nino : y a ' San Padro y San Pablo,* dos cabezas con 
coronas y unas Haves y una espada, y a este modo va toda la confesion 
escrita por ymajenes, y donde faltan ymajenes ponen caracteres: como " 
en qnepeque, etc. De donde se podrfi. colejir la viveza de los ingenlos de 
estos Indios, pues de este modo de escrivir nuestras oraciones y cosas 
de F6, ni se lo ensenaron los Espanoles, ni eilos pudieron salir con el, 
sino hizieran muy particular concepto, de lo que les ensenavan . . . 
No tengo duda que si muchos de los estirados Espanoles les dieran a 
cargo de hazer memoria de cosas semejantes y senates, que en un ano 
no acertara, ni aun qulza en diez ! " 

Torquemada (luan de). Monarqula Indiana, Lib. XV., Cap. 36 : **Otros 
buscaron otro modo (a mi modo muy dificultoso, aunque curioso) y era : 
aplicar 'a las palabras que en la lengua conforman o frisan algo en la 
pronuncio.cion con las latinas, y ponianlas en un papel, por su orden, no . 
las palabras escritas y formadas con letras, slno el signijlcado deltas; 
porque ellos no tienen otras letras sino pinturas, y asi se entienden por 
caracteres. Esto sera facil de entender por ejemplo. El vocablo que 
ellos tienen que mas tira a la pronunciacion de Pater es Pantli, que 
signitica una como banderita, con la que cuentan el uumero de 20; pues 
para acordarse del vocablo Pater, ponen aquella banderita que significa 
Pantli y en ella dicen Pater. Para la segunda que dice noster^ el vocablo 
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The Spanish missioDaries, when te^chin^ the Indians the 
elements of Christian doctrine, were anxious to have them 
learn by heart, before everything else, three things — the 
Pater-Noster, the Ave-Maria, and the Credo. It was a diflS- 
cult task for the teachers to force the foreign long Latin text 
into the stolid or^ rather illiterate heads of the poor Indians. 
There was, however, no escape ; it must be done, i^ow, who 
were the first to invent a device to accomplish this, whether 
the Spaniards or the Indians themselves we are not informed, 
but the device was put in practice and with success. To be 
brief, the Indians were asked which symbol (f . e.) they would 
choose in order to remember the sound of the word pater. 
In answer to this query they painted a flag^ which in the 
Mexican language is expressed by the word pantlL For the 
word noster they painted a cactus plant, the name of which 
in Mexican is nochtli. Though the combination actually 
gave only the souxxd pantli nochtli^ yet by dropping mentally 
the ending syllables the sound pant noch was reached, a 
phonetic assonance which suflSced for the Indians to remem- 
ber the required words pater-noster. According to this expe- 
dient the whole prayer, and the other formulas of Christian 
doctrine were transferred to paper, pictorially, and with this 
paper in hand the Indians had to appear in the class, where 
the friars gave them the finishing touch in pronunciation and 
recital. 

lean give still another specimen of words translated into 
pictures. Bishop las Casas exemplifies the proceeding by 
still another word, that of Amen, He says, the Indians 
painted for the letter «, the symbol for water^ because water 
in Mexican sounds atl or a ; and for rnen they put the pic- 
ture of the maguey or pulque plant, which has the sound 
metl or me. In this way las Casas states they would, write 
out the Holy Prayers as well as their confessions, and the 
system worked perfectly. 



que eUos tienen mas parecido a la pronunciacion es nochtli, que es 
Dombre de la que los nuestros Uamau tuna^ y en Espana bigo de las 
■ Indias ; pues para acordarse del vocablo noster, pintan consecutivamente 
tras de la banderita una tuna que ellos llaman nocbtli ; y de esta manera 
van prosiguiendo, hasta acabar su oracion. — Y lo raisrao usavan algunos 
que no confiahtin de su memoria en las confesiones, para acordarse de 
BUS pecados, llevandolos pintados con sus characteres (como los de 
nosotros se conflesan por escrito) que era cosa de ver y para alabar a 
Dios las invenciones que para efecto de su salvac^on buscavan y usavan." 
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None of these pictorial translations seem to be preserved.* 
I am able, nevertheless, to show you, in the following cuts, 
how the words Pater'-noster and amen must have looked 
after being brought into their pictorial shape : 



PAN NOCHTLI. 




The quotations given below contain an ominous sugges- 
tion of the purpose for which the Landa Alphabet might 
have been constructed. For, should we be able to discover 
the meaning of the twenty-seven Landa symbols, by prov- 
ing, firsts that they are objects, and the kind of objects 
they represent, and secondly^ that the Maya words for all 
these 27 objects, beginning with the letter a and the symbol 
it represents, in strict succession down to the letter z, are 
only so many alliterations, arranged in an alphabetic order — 
should we, then, not be entitled to assume that the 



♦ At a late hour I was so fortunate as to have my attention drawn, 
in the Lenox Library, New York, to a very rare book: Rhetorlca 
Christiana etc. Perugia, 1679, written by Fray Diego Valades. The 
author, in Chapter XXVIII., page 96, speaks of the advantages which in 
the art of rhetoric may be derived from practising certain ranemonetic 
devices, and mentions methods of this kind having been introduced for 
the purpose of the instruction of the Indians by the first Mexican ftiars. 
In order to illustrate the subject he gives a pictorial alphabet, of which 
I present a copy. He accompanies it with the following words: 
** Secundo modo flnguntur literarum imagines per resonantiam vocisy 
quatenus ex cuiusque nomlnis. I. litera cognoscat videlicet, pro litera A. 
Antonium, pro B. Bartolomeum, pro C. Carolum, et ita de omulbus 
aliis Uteris alphabeti." 

As regards the genuineness of this alphabet and the purposes it served, 
I entertain not the least doubt. The attempt, however, to interpret the 
three first pictures A, B, C (and there the explanation ends), I fear is 
not very happy, and proves that Valades was not very conversant with 
Indian picture writing. It appears from the title page that he 
held the position of Procurator Generalis Totius Ordinis Fratrorum 
Minorum Regularis Observantiae in ilomana Curia. It is therefore 
probable that he never visited the New World, and that he was not 
connected with the order of the Teaching friars, who instructed the 
Indians. But as he resided in Rome, he might have had access to the 
Papai Archives, and thus, being desirous of illustrating his topics, he 
may have selected IVom the Indian pictures sent to Rome one which 
seemed to suit his purpose best, without being prepared to give a 
correct interpretation of the same. 

I reserve the discussion of this pictorial alphabet for a future occa- 
sion. 
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presumed phonetic key, represents nothing else than one 
of the various attempts made by the Spanish missionaries 
to teach tlieir Yucatecan pupils how to write the prayers, 
or any other text, phonetically by means of symbols? 

In a lecture on the Mexican Calendar Stone, delivered two 
years ago, 1 indicated that such was my opinion, but I did so 
only in an incidental way.* The lecture was printed in Ger- 
man, and finding its way to the public at large through 
translations made of it in the English and Spanish languages, 
1 have been requested, privately as well as publicly ,t to make 
the incidental assertion good by giving positive evidences for 
it. The opportunity for doing so was kindly offered me by 
the Committee of this Society. 

Allow me then to proceed to a close examination of the 
Landa symbols, and to state wliat objects they seem to me to 
represent At the same time I shall give for each of the 
defined objects the word wliich corresponds to it in the Maya 
language. Should these words, indeed, sound like the 
alphabetic letters which Landa claimed were the equivalents 
of the symbols, I think the mystery which has hitherto sur- 
rounded this Landa Alphabet may be unveiled, and the 
pretended key declared to be useless in deciphering the 
epigraphic^ calculiform^ or as they were recently entitled 
katunic inscriptions of the Maya codices and monuments. 

Let me first make mention of a few difficulties which lie 
in the way, if we desire to idei>tify an object drawn by a 
Yucatecan pencil with as much certainty as we are often 
able to succeed in doing when we have a Mexican drawing 
before us. There is no Mendoza Codex to assist us in the 
interpretation of these Yucatecan pictures. Therefore we 
may feel confident of having identified this or some other 
object, but we lack established certainty. Further, in our 
special case, it can be noticed that the Landa drawings do 
not exhibit the same painstaking elaboration as do those 
which are preserved in the Dresden Codex or that of the 
Tr6. They were evidently but roughly drawn, then copied 
and copied again, and hardly with enough of caution to make 



♦ The Mexican Calendar Stone, Proceedings of Amer. Ant. Society, 
April, 1879, page 8. 

t Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge (331). The Palenque 
Tablet in the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C, by 
Charles Bau. See page 50. 
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US accept them as faithful fac-similes of the original. More- 
over, they lack the presence of color. An attempt, there- 
fore, to interpret these drawings might be considered as. 
fraught with the danger of misconception, and be regarded 
from the very outset with the suspicion or reproach of pre- 
senting fancy work. If now, despite the hindrances just 
mentioned, I am still confident in seeking to give a correct 
interpretation, let me add, in order that no prejudice be 
raised against my attempt, that it seems to me but fair to 
inform you of the principles on which the whole attempt is 
based, and of the resources upon which I rely. 

They are the following : 

All Central American hieroglyphics are either representa- 
tions of natural or manufactured objects, or they are sym- 
bols, i. e., objects conventionally chosen to represent some 
abstract idea. 

Regarding the first class of objects, one portion would* 
reveal its meaning at first sight, as I mentioned in the begin- 
ning of my lecture ; the other however requires interpreta- 
tion. Therefore, with respect to that set of Landa's draw- 
ings whose outlines are so correctly traced that they leave 
the impression of the faithful reproduction of an object, 
which object, besides, belongs to the class of the " known 
ones," I have no other resource than to appeal to your com- 
mon sense and experience. Regarding the other set, either 
on account of their uncertain tracing, or their specific Central 
American nature, I shall endeavor to explain them by the 
help of "similes." These similes shall be selected from 
the Mexican Codices or from other authentic sources of 
interpretation. I feel no hesitation in appealing to this 
help, because, in my conception, Mexican picture-writing is 
only a historical outgrowth from a prior, and as I have no 
other terra for it, let me call it, ancient Yucatecan art. 

After having secured the identity of the drawings I shall 
give you the word for each of them, as it was spelled and 
sounded in the Maya language. Since the force of the 
demonstration cumulates in the evidence of the fact 
that the alphabetic table of Landa was arranged by the 
missionaries for the purpose of teaching the Maya pupils how 
to retain in memory the strange sounding Spanish words, and 
since the device to effect this was found in causing the 
pupils to paint for each of our letters such objects or sym- 
bols as, when their names were sounded, would manifest a 
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striking assonance to the letters, — ^il is clear that we must 
look for a correct and authenticated vocabulary. If, for 
instance, we should be able to state that one of the drawings, 
without any doubt, must mean a dog's-head, and if we did 
not know that dog in Maya sounds pek^ the curious circum- 
stance that Landa did place the letter^ as corresponding to 
the drawing of the dog's-head would leave the secret of the 
fabrication in the dark. Regarding this great point, namely, 
of giving the correct Maya word for each of the objects 
that we have been able to identify, I feel extremely happy 
to acknowledge an authentic and very unexpected support 
afforded to me and also to all students of American linguistics 
by the publication of Senor Pio Perez's Dictionary of the 
Maya language, it being the first of its kind.* It had beeu 
slumbering in manuscript for thirty years, and it was only 
by the unwearied zeal of our Yucatecan friends and collabo- 
rators, to whose enthusiastic interest in the antique treasures 
of their country this Society can bear ample witness, that 
this valuable labor was rescued from oblivion and handed 
over to the scientific world. In all cases, therefore, when 
the Maya word is to be given for the symbol, I shall refer 
to the authority of this dictionary and avoid its further quo- 
tation. 

Finally, if in my judgment, the identity of the one or 
other symbol be of doubtful recognition, I shall at once 
state it, and without entering the cross ways of conjecture 
leave it out of the discussion. 



Let us fancy our learned Bishop Landa sitting in the 
refectory of his convent in M^rida. A group of barefooted ' 
Indians stand waiting at the door and their elected speaker* 
is beckoned by Landa to approach the table. In response 
to his question what object he would think of and draw 

♦ Its author spent the years 1836 to 1859 in coUectlng the material 
for his work. At the time of his death he had only gotten as far as the 
letter U. Our well known and lamented friend, Dr. Hermann Berendt, 
a perfect scholar of the Maya language, was then requested to complete 
the remaining letters, a task which he faithfully accomplished and for 
which we owe him our grateful thanks. As the six hundred dollars, 
which Sefior Pio Perez had left for printing the manuscript were far 
from sufllcient to cover the expenses, Senores Carlos Peon and Eliglo 
Ancona have generously paid the balance, besides supervising the pas- 
sage of the work through the press. Copies of the dictionary are for 
sale by Dr. Geo. E. Shiels, 896 Broadway, New York. 

4 
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when hearing the sound of a, the man, with somewhat 
doubtful hand begins to trace upon the sheet of paper laid 
before him, this little picture which you notice standing 
first in the three rows of the alphabetic table. You will 
allow me to place this picture in a more intelligible position. 
You will catch its meaning better when placed horizontally. 
The first impression is, that the painter 
meant to draw the head of some bird. The 
pointed beak, the nostril, the position of the 
eye, will justify such an impression. But 
upon comparing this specimen of drawing with the pictures 
of birds heads appearing in the Mexican as well as Yucatecan 
codices, I came to the conclusion that I may be wrong. 
You notice our specimen does not present the lower jaw, 
which nature requires, and which is always^ expressed in the 
delineation of birds. Moreover, I was struck by the pres- 
ence of the cross line which the Landa painter traced and 
which I noticed as not existing in any representations of 
bird's heads, and therefore, according to my experience in this 
line of Mexican art, was evidently intended to serve as some- 
thing distinctive. Now, what peculiar office may this little 
feature perform ? Let me give you the answer to this ques- 
tion by showing you a copy made from a photograph taken 
from an earthen cup, 
exhumed in Copan, and 
now in the possession 
of the Economical So- 
ciety of (i^uatemala. 
A man is engraved on 
this pot, sitting with 
*his legs crossed. He 
wears a large helmet 
or head-dress, com- 
posed of the heads of 
two animals. The up- 
per one is that of a 
bird, the lower that of 
a tortoise ; both are so 
clearly defined that we 
shall not need a zoolo- 
gist's permission to re- 
cognize them as such. 
Upon comparing Lan- 
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da's drawing with this engraving of the tortoise, it can- 
not be denied that the former shows a rough attempt 
to delineate the same outlines given by the more skil- 
ful engraver of the pot to his subject. Notice, in 
both, the pointed perpendicular beak, the absence of the 
lower jaw, (an ingenious hint of the artist that the size 
of the lower jaw of the tortoise stands in a dwindling 
proportion to the upper one), and finally in both the same 
horizontal cross line. What this peculiar feature was 
intended to stand for, I do not hesitate to declare. The 
head of the American tortoise shows a yellowish stripe 
running in this direction and encircling the eye. It is a 
true copy from nature, and seems to have been accepted by 
the artist as a conventional feature as well as a fine point by 
which the head of the tortoise should be readily distinguished 
from that of a hawk or owl. 

The Letter A. * 

If we now ask for the Maya word for tortoise we shall 
find it eminently suited to the purposes of our demonstration. 
It is ac. It gives the assonance of the a, the first alphabetic 
letter. It is a promising discovery. 

We come now to the second symbol standing also for a. 
Was it intended to stand for the sound of the long a ? We 
are not warranted to believe so. I prefer to think that 
Landa did not fancy the first picture, and asked the man to 
draw another one a little more illustrative than the former. 
The painter, warming up to his task, then drew what you 
will recognize as a pretty good representation of a sickle, 
or more correctly, of a curved obsidian knife. 
The word for it in Maya is ach ! In it the as- 
sonance to a reappears for a second time. I 
think the picture speaks for itself and needs no 
further explanation. But should there be a doubt as 
to whether those people used curved knives, or did not 
represent them conventionally, just in this way, let me 
show you a specimen taken from the Mendoza Codex, 
I, plate 16, figure 6, ^^^ whichstands 

for the coat of arms ^^^^ \ of the city of 

Itztitlan, city of ^^^ v/^ ^^^ obsidian 

knives (iztli=:obsid- /""^^^S^^Cr ^ ^^^)' ''^ ^ " 

tice also in Landa's y^^\ \ 1 ^ drawing the 

large central boring x^ CtLJ |S^ ^^^ *he five 

smaller holes around Cg^*'^^^^ I | it; they evi- 

dently indicate that 1 i we have a 

YZTITLAN PUEBLO. 
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tool before our eyes, and additionally show the way the 
blade was fastened to the handle. 

We next come to the third symbol for the letter a. 
Dr. Brinton* sees in this picture the representation 
of a leg or a boot of some kind. I think he is 
right, despite the objections that might be raised 
against this explanation. It may be said that 
since the Mayas did not wear such an article of luxury, 
there would not exist a word for it in their language. 
But as the Spaniards Vore boots and stockings, and Bishop 
Landa undoubtedly did so, it will not be deemed to be 
too far-fetched to suppose that the Maya tried to give 
this conspicuous foreign article a name, which name again, 
might have been a word expressing an analogous idea. 
In such an emergency, a very ready substitute for boot as 
well as stocking appears in the word leff, for which I find 
the word sounding like a pure a. It is to me as if the 
bishop had insisted upon obtaining from the Indians the first 
letter of the alphabet in its purest vocalization, without any 
additional consonant, as in the two previous examples, with 
ac and ach^ and that the draftsman, possibly, had copied his 
Eminence's leg, vested in the purple stocking with the 
customary cord and tassel about the knee.f 

Thb Letter B. 

Landa gives us two symbols for the letter B. 
Those who are conversant with the way in /T^Hl /••! 



which that people painted footprints, will ^LUI V- 

instantly perceive that the first symbol 
renders this feature most unmistakably. The sole of the 
foot and the toes are clearly expressed and inclosed between 
the two parallels, which signify the borders of the road or 



♦ Dr. D. G. Brinton, The Ancient Phonetic Alphabet of Yucatan, 
New York, Sabin & Sons, 1870. 

t The word a wiU not be found in the Maya dictionary to signify 
leg. It belongs to the sister language of the Maya, the Qulchi, of 
which Braaseur has given quite a full vocabulary in his Grammaire 
de la langue Quiche, Paris, 1862, pages 167-246. The intercourse 
between these two sister nations was at Landa's epoch much more 
intimate than it is to-day. It is recorded in the Katunes of the Maya 
history that about the year 1302, A. D., a host of Quiche people 
descended fTom their highlands into the plains of the peninsula and after 
having assisted in the destruction of the city of Mayapan, became 
residents of the country. 
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path. The picture speaks for itself, and no simile will be 
needed to authenticate the interpretation. Upon consulting 
the dictionary for the word path, footprint, we find it ex- 
pressed by he. This word gives the pure sound for the 
second letter of the alphabet, just as the bishop was desirous 
to obtain it. 

I am unable to define the meaning of the second symbol 
given for the letter J. Had I been the Indian asked to give 
the bishop still another object to represent the sound of J, 
I would have suggested the symbol for the tenth day of the 
month, the name of which is Ben, and which was represented 
as follows : See Landa's table of the Maya days^ 

page 240, /fT^IJi 310. But I think no further cor- 
roboration hnn through a second symbol is required, 
the first X2^ being sufficient evidence for the pur- 
pose. 

The Lbttbb C. 

It is represented by ^ I am at a loss to recog- 

nize what this picture ywrcV ^^^^ns* It ^^^ ^he ap- 
pearance of no known II Kxi ^'^j^^t* The conjecture, 
therefore, that it might V\-^^/ ^^ ^ Tucatecan symbol 
is jnstified ; and in ^ looking at Landa's table 

of the days of the calendar (page 296), 
the very same picture appears, bearing the name 
TzEO, and representing the fifth month in the 
Maya calendar. You will find this a splendid 
illustration of what I believe Landa intended. 
The c in tzec is very softly sounded in the ^ 
Maya language, and the remaining tze sounds exactly like 
the Spanish c. 

The Letter D, (T). 

Our fourth letter d does not exist in the Maya language 
in its soft pronunciation. The natives always employed in 
its place the strong dental t. 

Landa's drawing in which however the central 

point has fallen into ^^^ the lower dashes, ~ 
shows how the pic- Vkj ture restored would | 

It is an important chronological symbol. You can find it 
in various places in the Dresden Codex. See plate 72, from 
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•which these cuts are taken. You find it also 

in the Codex • Tr6, plates /^5) • "T!3l ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

•IHto/ And likewise 





among the Lan- 
da symbols of the Maya months, 





where it stands with the name 
of Kankin (2 April), and yTaxkin 
(13 November). These names afford a* very practical 
help for identifying the picture for the symbol of the day. 
The word kan means yellow, yax means green, and kin the 
day or also sun. Hence the symbol which twice returns 
and which is ^ |p^ must have been used for day or sun, 
lean give you L^ a ^ still another reason of an intrinsic 
nature, why y jj J this symbol must be that for the 
day, namely that in the elements of vsrhich it is 

composed, you can notice the central circle, the sun, and 
then the four sets of double dashes in the perimeter, which 
signify his four cardinal positions. 

As for the corresponding word I find it in that of te^ 
which means to count years, ,Had Landa's painter drawn an 
altar, the word for whicli is tem^ or a sea cow, tek^ the exem- 
plification would have been more striking. But I am always 
under the impression that Landa insisted upon obtaining an 
object, the word for which should have a pure and unincum- 
bered t sound ; and as the painter failed to find a corres- 
ponding^ object, but fortunately remembered the word te^ 
which means coufiting yearSj in order to symbolize this 
abstract idea, he has taken for its representative the symbol 
of the day as the main component of the year. 

The LETrER E. 

The wished for correspondence of the e sound with the 
name of the object which is painted to represent it, 
will be found in the circumstance that the three u%% 




black spots which the picture exhibits, were in- \^^ 
tended to represent three 'little heaps of black 
color, such as the painters placed upon a kind of palette for 
use in coloring and drawing. 

Black in Maya is called eek or simply ek. 
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* The Letter H. 

Landa's pictorial representation of the same is : 
This picture means ropes tied up. You can dis- 
tinguish a rope doubled up several times and fasten- 
ed at the head by another rope in order to hold 
it together. This sign occurs frequently in the Dresden Oodex 

(see plate 70) and also 

at various times 

on the sculptured Pa- 

lenque slabs. (It is 

Brasseur's word for 

bambou^ identical with life^ it is also 
our BL and reminds one of the Greek letter Eta !) 

Tying up days to form a year, and years to form a period 
or cycle, was a current phrase among the chronologers of 
those people. I have spoken of it at length in my lecture 
on the Calendar Stone (*). 

The word for year in Maya is hadb. The Maya A is as 
strongly aspirated as it is in the Spanish language. The 
symbol therefore suited perfectly the purposes for which 
the alphabetic table was constructed. 

The Letter I. - 
. Landa's symbol for it is : f^^PKVl I cannot recognize it. 




The Sound Ca. 
In breaking the conventional succession of the alphabetic 
letters, and introducing at this place a sound ca, Landa 
was right, because the imperfect composition of the Spanish 
alphabet does not show, as ours does, a special letter ror the 
pure guttural k. The symbol JD he selected for 
this sound was undoubtedly a comb, BB b ecause the 
Maya word caa means to pull a £ man's hair out. 

The Letter K. 

The good offices of the foreign letter ^, however being 

known to Landa he resolved to make use of it, when ho came 

to the necessity of symbolizing the sounds ke and K, which in 

Spanish are written que and qui. A host of troublesome 



♦Proceedings of the Am. Ant. Soc, April, 1878. 
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qnestions how to best evade the graphic inconsistencies of 
his native alphabet, and what new letters to introduce for 
the specific Maya sounds must have occupied and vexed his 
mind. In this perplexity he chose the sound ki and 
represented it by the symbol : ^—^ which you will pres- 
ently learn is identical with ^^\ tl^at of the Calendar 
symbol for the third day, vr^V ^^^^^^ ^ ^® should 
write it, kimich ; and as the ^**«^ Spaniards wrote it, 
Quimich ; but as the Mayas gave it, Cimich, Since the 
Maya language besides the simple sound of k possesses 
still a double one, kk, in order to avoid forming a new 
type for this kk, they preferred to adopt the foreign 
type of k, agreeing besides upon writing and printing 
the coinbinations into which the five vowels enter with 
our sound K as follows: Ca, ce, ci, co, cu. Regarding 
ca, CO, cu, this statement does not stand in contradiction to 
the Spanish usage, but not so regarding ce and ci, which two 
combinations must always be read or sounded like dze and 
dzi. Now, considering that in Landa's epoch innovations were 
not in use, and that he wanted to symbolize the simple sound 
of ki, it seems strange that he should not have written it 
quij which would have been in conformity with Spanish 
usage. For there is no doubt that the symbol which he 
gives the letter K is that of Quimich (modern Cimich). 
You will find this symbol to be indentical with that of the 
third day, represented ^^ in Landa's list of the 
days as follows: ^^^^]^\ The word cimich means 
death or skull. The A ^^1 circumstance that in both 



pictures the profile of \^>^ a man's head is given with . 
his eyes closed by death, and that in the 

second cut a row of bare teeth are still added, will suffice 
for explaining the reason why Landa chose it as the repre- 
sentative of the desired sound, which in the various ways of 
writing was either ki^ or qui^ or ci. 

The Letteb L. 

It is represented by two symbols. 
I am unable to identify the first, /f " ^ /T3 

You will remember that on another r igTl I (j^ 
occasion Landa exhibited the very VULU L**^^ 
same symbol, when he wanted to 

show how the Mayas spelled the word L6, saying that le 
means a lazo or hunting with a lazo. The picture how- 
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ever shows nothing that could suggest an object or opera- 
tion of that nature. 

The second symbol however seems to me to be very plain 
and intelligible. It exhibits the clear outlines of a fruit, or 
rather a capsula or seed vessel. We are able to distinguish 
the little bit of a stem, the bottom of the capsula and its 
covering. There is a plant indigenous to Yucatan which 
belongs to the Oxalides and is called by the Spaniards 
acederilla or also aleluya ; and by the natives who use it for 
medicinal purposes elel. Senor Juan Donde, the clever 
author of the Yucatecan flora,* when I consulted him about 
what sort of fruit or seed this plant bears, was kind enough 
to send me, together with a full specimen of this plant, a 
detailed botanical description of the same. The capsula 
appears of quadrangular form and I think that the painter 
of the symbol could not express this special feature better 
than he did. The capsula, besides, in its natural condition 
is of the same size as the drawing. 

The Letter M. 

Landa's symbol for this letter escapes my recognition. 
It is, as you will perceive, almost similar to the 
>-^ symbol which he gives for the month Mol^ 
[f^fA and the circumstance that the initial of #>^^« 
VSf-' this word is M, suggests the reason why Tj 
it was chosen to represent the same ' 
letter. 

The Letteb N. 

You will understand the meaning of the symbol 
for the letter N when I complete the Landa draw- 

ing. Imagine the ^ body of a genuine Central Ameri- 
can monkey affixed J to this volute and yon will come 
to the conclusion ^ that the painter wished to express 
by it the monkey's tail. As the symbol is to represent 

the letter ti, which in Spanish sounds as if spelled enne^ 
and as further the Maya word for tail is nS^ it becomes 
quite evident why the symbol was accepted. 




* Apnntes sobre las plantas de Yucatan por Joaquin j Juan Dond6 
M^rida, 1874, and Lecciones de Botanica por Joaquin y Juan Dond6, 
M6ridade Yucatan, 1876. 
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The Letter O.' 

Fig. 36. Without a clear nnderstanding ^QL 
of what objects were meant by the forms iyr 
of these drawings, I abstain from any dis- *• •• 
cussion. 

The Letter P. 

I think I can state that this head was meant 
to represent that of a dog. Though at the first 
sight the pointed mouth might suggest the 
head of a bird, yet as birds are usually drawn 
with the beak opened, and with the eye in the 
form of a circle, with a point in the centre without that 
peculiar elongation, the drawing seems rather to point to 
the head of a quadruped. It is intended for the head of 
the native Mexican dog, which you know is of a black-bluish 
color, and hairless, and which also is characterized by an 
uncommonly pointed snout. Even the long bristly moustache 
of this variety of dogs appears to be suggested by the dots 
which in the drawing surround the nose. It is a very 
striking likeness to the repre- /I sentation of adog's 

head taken from the circle of /^\ ^^ days engraved 
on the Mexican Calendar Stone. A^^J * The only difference 
is that the Maya failed to draw the ear. 

The dog in Maya language is called pek^ its sound corres- 
ponding with the required letter p. 

The second symbol is thought to stand for the 

peculiar Maya double I U 1 sound pp. I have not the 
least doubt as to the WH I meaning of this drawing. It 
is only slightly differ- W UJ ent from the known Mexican 
symbol for stone^ which generally appears in 

this form ; see Mendoza Codex, L, pi. 18, fig. 12. 

The broad, ^{""^ traversing belt is to indicate a vein 
of silicate \/y\ passing through the mass of the rock. 
How fitly &^ this symbol serves its purpose will be- 
come appa- rent from the circumstance that in 
Maya the word for stone sounds ppec. 

The Sound Cu. 
There is no doubt that the picture for cu rep- 
resents what in the Mexican language is called 
GUAOAL, the fruit of the tree crescentia cujete, L, 
which fruit when hollowed out and prepared, 
serves in Central America for all imaginable 
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liim in the picture, 
ciraen a copy of the 
nochtli of the Mexi- 
which, the nopal^ 
plant, as is well 




household purposes. They adorn its surface with all kinds 
of artistic carvings which also were suggested by Landa's 
painter. The little x must have served as a special distinc- 
tion ; for 1 find it not only on our drawing of the guacal 
but also in the painted Codices, and even on the sculptures. 
The name of the guacal in Maya is cum. As we learned, 
the letter K has in Maya two sounds, a simple and a redu- 
plicated one ; the bishop, of course, also wanted to obtain a 
symbolic sign for the latter sound, and it was given 

I recognize in this Landa spe- 
well-known cactus plant, the 
cans, and upon a variety of 
the cochineal is raised. This 
known, has the peculiarity of 
not building a stem^ in the common acceptation of the word. 
A leaf of it is planted and out of its edges 
grow others, this process going on until the 
plant has reached a considerable height. Here 
is a copy of this plant, taken from the 
Mendoza Codex, I., pi. 14, fig. 15, 
and another one which illustrates 
how Landa's picture would look if 
better finished. 
As nature, on the one hand, is very parsimonious with 
such examples of building a plant out of the substance of a 
mere leaf, and therefore its peculiar structure must have 
attracted attention, and as on the other hand, the Indians 
cultivated this plant to nourish the color-yielding insect, the 
picture was selected as the most conspicuous illustration for 
what the Mayas called kuk (pronounced kkukk), which 
means to shoot ^ to bud. 

The Letter X. 

Landa gives two symbols for the letter x, the reason for 
it being that he already knew how to distinguish the various 
sounds given by the Mayas to the equivalent of our sound of 
sh. They use the simple sound of sh^ another with dsh^ 
and a third with tsch. At the epoch when Landa wrote, the 
Mayas seem not to have yet agreed that the sound dsh should 
be represented by the letter ch (a dashed ch), and still wrote 
it with the letter x. (So also the Nahuatls when writing the 
name of tlie capital of the country, did not write it Meshico, 
as it was pronounced by the natives, but Mexico, and availed 
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themselves likewise of the letter x, when the simple sh was 
to be rendered. Our pure sound of x or ks does not exist, 
either in the Nahuatl or the Maya language). For the 
sound tsch the letter ch was adopted. This is the reason 
why we find the letter x expressed here twice ; first, as the 
table in the explanation shows, to stand ior dsh and then 
for X. Let us now ascertain the meaning of the first symbol. 
It creates the impression that a hand was meant 
by it.. Upon considering, however, that the con- 
tinuation of the hand, the ulna, would hardly 
have been represented in a curved form, this con- 
jecture must be dropped. But I feel entitled 
to take the picture for the rough tracing of a hand of 
platanos or hananaSy which interpretation, I think, might 
possibly find a better acceptation. I see in that curved por- 
tion the large stock of the banana bunch ; in the little round 
at the end, the cut ; and in the fingers, that which the people 
in those countries call la raano de platano. And upon con- 
sulting the dictionary I find that chuy in Maya means a 
hunch of platanos or ears ; also, all things which are hung up. 
Every foreign traveller in those countries is struck with the 
sight of sudi banana bunches, or " manos " of them, hang- 
ing from the roofs of the Indian huts. Finally, the in- 
terpretation given in the dictionary also accounts for 
the little cross lines drawn upon the stalk. 
They will stand for the strings or rather 
vines by which bunches hung suspended. 
The second symbol for x, or rather sh^ 
is very drastic. A man who vomits or sneezes ! 
Xe in Maya means to vomit. 

The Letter U 

is represented by two symbols. Both illus- 
trations convey perfectly what the Maya 
expressed with uuc^ which translated means 
to bend^ to wind. Whether the draftsman 
had a certain object in view. I do not undertake to decide. 

The Letter Z. 

In the picture standing for the letter z I cannot help 
recognizing a copy of the Central American metlatl or 
rinding stone, the forms of which are quite familiar to 
ery Mexicologist. You may also distinguish the roller j 
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the shadow below very likely representing la masa 
de maiz^ the dough under treatment, and the masa 
^J molida^ the mass still to be ground lying as the 
women of those countries place it, in the middle 
of the stone. The Spanish sound for the alphabetic z is 
tzeta, and tzee in Maya is to mash Indian corn 1 

I have concluded my explanation of the genesis of the 
Landa alphabet. In conformity with what was desired, I 
have shown, as I believe, the entire agreement between the 
sound of each alphabetic letter and that of its correspond- 
ing symbol. Had I been able to identify the symbols for i, 
m and o, I am certain that they also would have presented 
no exception to the rule pervading the series of letters from 
A to Z. This rule is evidently a real one, and the uniformity 
of its application can by no means be considered as resulting 
from any chance. Moreover, as already explained, this 
alphabet was not the only specimen of its kind. Its princi- 
ples must have been devised and put in practice .long before 
Landa set his foot on the shores of the peninsula, which 
was in 1649. It is known that the practice of this pecu- 
liar mode of instructing the Indians was adopted by those 
friars who in the year 1524 came to teach in Mexico. From 
them the method must have spread through all the prov- 
inces of the Spanish Dominion, and have been introduced 
into Yucatan by the friar Villalpando, who, having passed 
his apprenticeship in Mexico and Guatemala, founded the 
first Maya schools in 1546, and was Landa's teacher in the 
language of the natives. 

I will say a few words regarding the identification I have 
attempted of the Landa symbols. You perceive that of 
these 27 symbols only a few have escaped recognition. The 
best defined, I think, must be considered those which I 
could identify with the known authentic symbols of the 
Maya days and months, and were the ones which first sug- 
gested to me the idea underlying this whole alphabetic table. 
A second portion of the symbols was fairly susceptible of 
being identified by the aid of such similes as I could gather 
from the painted Codices and their authenticated interpre- 
tation. With regard to the remaining portion, I do not 
expect that its analysis will gain universal approval. I 
know it is liable to question, because it seems to draw its 
evidences rather from the realm of imagination than from 
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a direct process of reasoniog. During a long sojourn 
in tropical countries my attention and curiosity were 
aroused, almost daily, by objects entirely unknown in our 
northern regions. I learned how to use and how to handle 
them, sketched them into my album, and had the opportu- 
nity to observe them in their manifold forms and varying 
positions. If therefore my eye was more than. that of others 
prepared for detecting analogies in pointing them out 
to you for the purpose in question I simply let my imagina- 
tion be guided by experience, and as I think, controlled by 
common sense. 

If now, under the fresh impression of the analysis given, 
you will remember those sentences of Landa's text which 
were the only plain and intelligible ones, because they do not 
admit of misconstruction or provoke a forced interpretation, 
you will notice that the analysis I gave you stands in no con- 
tradiction to the tenor of his text. He said he would 
give us an ahc of the natives. While he did indeed give us 
one, there is no reason why he could not have given us others, 
for there is no doubt that others of a similar kind existed. 
But you will consider that to give this one was already too 
much for him. He held this whole system of teaching in 
contempt. It was, he said, a clumsy piece of work. Landa 
further said that the Indians used it. I have shown you the 
way in which they used it and for what purposes. He, indeed, 
ought to have stated all the interesting circumstances con- 
nected with it, at the beginning, but he perhaps thonght it 
self-evident that the alphabet was a device invented by the 
missionaries and not an ancient product of the Indian intellect. 
He further said, this abc fell into disuse. So it did, because 
the second and third generation of the natives when passing 
through the hands of the Spanish schoolmasters were gradu- 
ally weaned from the former habit of picture-writing. No 
passage, finally, can be discovered in the whole work of Landa 
in which he positively states that the natives in the period 
of their ^paganism used an alphabet composed of symbolic 
letters, which passage indeed would fill the gap he left in Cis 
explanatory text. Had Landa expressed himself in such 
terms, directly or only indirectly, or had any of the many 
Tucatecan and Mexican writers done so, the followers of 
Brasseur would have a reasonable ground for still continu- 
ing their labor of deciphering the Maya pictures and sculp- 
tures by means of the proflfered key. 
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I close the paper with the following questions : How did 
it come to pass, that he who discovered the Landa mann- 
script, who copied, who translated, who wrote a large pre- 
face, and made a commentary on it, and then had the book 
printed, should have left us destitute of all that particular 
and detailed information which usually accompanies and 
should accompany the announcement of a valuable dis- 
covery ? 

1st. I miss the special date of the discovery. 

2d. I miss the name or number of the room in the library 
at Madrid, and also the number of the shelf on which the 
manuscript was found. 

3d. I miss the names of the persons who were present at 
the discovery. . 

4th. I miss the names of the persons who assisted in the 
act of copying it, and of those who attested the correctness 
of the copy taken. 

5th. 1 miss the number of the pages which the manu- 
script contained. 

6th. I miss the statement whether the pages were num- 
bered, or not. 

7th. I miss the statement whether the manuscript was 
written by the hand of one writer or by that of several. 

8th. So also whether the manuscript was bound or con- 
sisted only of loose sheets. 

9th. I miss the important statement, whether the page on 
which the alphabet was written, was a fresh page, or 
whether text and alphabet began down one quarter or half 
a page. 

10th. The reader is not informed of the reasons why the 
discoverer recognized the manuscript not to be Landa's 
own handwriting, but that of an unknown copyist. 

The alphabet has been in the hands of students now for 
seventeen years. Until to-day, its service for the purposes 
of deciphering have proved to be a total failure, — and as I 
think for the reasons which I have had the honor to explain. 
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THE OLMECAS AND THE TULTECAS : 

A STUDY IN EARLY MEXICAN ETHNOLOGY AND HISTORY. 



^TXjy years ago the early history of the people of the Nile and the 
Euphrates w^a still shrouded in deep obscurity. To-day the veil is 

, rent. We are now taaght of their 'existence and Achievements thou- 
sands of years before the period of written history. Active scientific 
research has won this victory. 

Interest has not been wanting, nor has labor been spared, to throw a 
similar light upon the condition and history of the early people that 
Inhabited the table-lands of Mexico and Central America. For more 
than three hundred and fifty years, students have been endeavoring to 

, solve the mysterious problem, and we might therefore reasonably suppose 
that the labor would not have been wholly in vain. Unfortunately, 

■ however, this seems to be the fact. The steps taken in this direction 
have been slow and somewhat discouraging, and it is almost to be 
feared, that despite the activity which has been displayed during the last 
ten years in this ancient province of research, the wished-for goal may 

. never be reached. The reasons must be strong, indeed, to lead us to so 
melancholy a conclusion. In the following pages we shall endeavor to 

, bring them before our readers. 

If we consider the historical material offered to the investigator, it is 
as regards form almost identical in both Hemispheres. In each the 
written record, either modified or amplified by later writers, foims the 

. main substance : in each also monumental inscriptions of various de- 
signs await translation or decipherment. But a difference exists in the 
character of the material which facilitates the work of the student of 
Eastern histoid and perplexes him in the study of Western archaeology. 
It is the ethnic discrepancy that causes the embarassmcnt. The 
ancient East has always been looked upon as our historic fatherland, and 
is so regarded to-day with more certainty than ever before. The Euro- 
pean, to us, is only a variously transformed exponent of generations, 
whose ancestry reaches back into Asia, for thousands of years. In this 
long course of time, it was Greece, Rome, and Judaea, that in written 
records and in a language quite familiar to the student have left to us a 
multitude of dates disclosing the process and vicissitudes of our 
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annihilated, nor can it be treated with indifference. It is true that from 
its deficiencies and confusedness, the literature can offer us but little of 
certainty, but still the material is too voluminous and important to 
abandon it entirely for these reasons. 

It has always seemed to us that the right way to treat these matters 
should be to moderate our expectations, and to no lo/iger demand of 
those sculptures a revelation of secrets that they are unable to yield, 
since they contain nothing of the sort. We should thereby lose a 
great incentive to investigation, but one very liable to lead us astray. 
If the materials were consulted solely on account of their own intrinsic 
value, they would win just as much in solidity as they had lost in 
exciting interest. Consulting the materials in this way, our first aim 
should be to fix and determine the main epochs, a task that would 
be comparatively easy, and for the moment omit entirely the other 
minute chronological details. We should next enquire what is to be 
understood by the names frequently met with of the two most ancient 
nations, the Olmecas and the Tultecas— names so often used but so 
meaningless ; and we should ascertain which of these two nations was 
the older, or whether both of them were contemporaneous and lived 
and acted side by side; which part of the country each of them 
inhabited; whether in the course of time their frontiers became 
changed ; whether in their midst other mixed nationalities sprang up to 
form independent communities; whether the Olmecas and Tultecas 
were tribes which immigrated to Mexican soil, or whether they were 
aborigines with a marked difference between them as to race and 
language. If investigation should be carried on in this or a similar 
manner, the probable consequence would be that instead of shadowy 
nations and empires, which up to the present time have been prominent 
in historiography only as an expedient for designating certain nations 
once having an existence not hitherto understood, we should have 
condensed them into a more tangible historical body. A most oppressive 
nomenclature would thus be eliminated, and the history of these nations 
would be made more conformable to truth and more attractive for study 
and investigation. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to give a complete and exhaustive 
essay upon this subject, for it would require ^more time, more help from 
others and more talent than he has at command. He will in the follow- 
ing essay merely endeavor to ascertain what conclusions we are entitled 
to draw from the facts, transmitted to us by the earliest and most 
reliable Spanish chroniclers, and with these points established, to 
investigate in what directions the wave of civilization, originating 
suddenly on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, spread over the Western 
and Southern part of the interior; what active or passive part was 
taken by the various tribes which appeared under distinct names, though 
certainly very vaguely described up to that time, and into what chrono- 
logical frame this historical picture ought to be placed. 
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and could be compared with others, uncertain and contradictory results 
were reached. Wherever the Spanish investigator labored he found 
foreign material and groped in darkness. The names of persons and, 
places had a foreign sound. Between the conqueror and the conquered 
all sympathy of races, all ethnic consanguinity was wanting, and this 
absence prevented any sure insight into the historical logic of events. 
The result is that a great mass of dates havo been transmitted to us 
without proper connection, and the numberless gaps can not be filled. 

Except for the wonderful similarity which early Mexican civilization 
bears to that of the ancient nations of the Eastern Hemisphere, only a 
small fraction of the workers, who in past and present times have so 
willingly given themselves to this study, could have been induced to 
undertake tho labor. The theory has been advanced that the natives 
must be considered as a branch of the human family, which, coming 
from the far East, and having been driven out of its course, has finally 
settled in these parts; and, indeed, there are many circumstances on 
which to base the theory. It has been the highest aim of the investi- 
gator to firmly establish this theory by positive and well-founded proofs, 
and both foolish and ingenious arguments have been brought forward 
for that purpose. An immense literature, grown up from the time of 
the conquest and continued till our day, bears testimony to the restless 
eflfort to unearth the secret. The hope seemed to dawn some time ago, 
on the discovery of the Landa Alphabet, that by help of the key thus 
discovered a way might be found to decipher the stone hieroglyphics. 
And, indeed, the most authentic way to learn a nation's early history 
is to glean it IVom such monuments as are covered with the records 
of events that were sculptured by contemporaries. Therefore the 
hope arose of filling out the large gaps of the written history, and, if 
not obtaining direct information, at least of arriving at reasonable 
conclusions concerning the descent of a people, that had been brought to 
this new world and afterwards had been lost sight of. But even this 
cheering hope has been lost to us, and the so-called Landa Key has 
proved to be an ingenious contrivance of the Spanish missionaries, who 
wished to aid the natives in learning the sentences of the catechism by 
means of a picture-writing, which had formerly been quite familiar to 
them. So ardent was the desire to find out this great secret, that a few 
modern students forgot entirely, that the question whether the paintings 
and sculptures were to be explained phonetically or ideographically had > i > j ^('y 
been answered, nay practically solved, beyond all doubt, by the natives 
themselves immediately after the conquest, in favor of the latter method. 

With such lamentable prospects for final success it might seem 
advisable to bid a formal farewell to investigations in the prehistoric 
history of Mexico, rather than to trouble ourselves any more about it, 
without obtaining corresponding progress or profit. But it is easier to 
think and to say this than to follow the advice. A literature composed 
of thousands of volumes collected In the course of centuries can not be 
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political developmeDt. More or less we have always been aware of the 
revolutions that had taken place in the far East before the first Olympiad, 
what nations were foremost and had sncceeded each other in the task 
of founding and destroying great empires, what grand deeds wo should, 
connect with the namos of certain leaders and kings; and although 
much new material has been brought to light by finding keys to dead 
and lost languages, it is nevertheless true that by means of this discovery 
we merely obtained richer details, and in addition the very welcome 
assistance of a more accurate chronology. These helps, however, only 
interweave themselves into the substance of dates and events with 
which we were already acquainted. Therefore, since through the 
industry of ancient historians the bridge was laid that leads us into the 
first stages of our historic genesis, and since our resources for research 
and study are so competent and reliable, it was but natural that the 
labor undertaken with the material for Indo-European history should 
have been crowned with success. 

The case is far different in regard to matters pertaining to the 
Western Hemisphere, and how difficult are the duties of the investigator 
into American prehistory ! When the Spaniards came to this continent 
they had no idea of its existence and isolation, nor of the multitude of 
difl'erent nations collected together here, nor of Ihe peculiar state of 
civilization that some of them had i cached. Likewise the natives of this 
great Western Hemisphere had lived in ignorance of an Eastern 
Continent. A mass of their historical traditions, reaching back into 
iintold centuries, indeed existed, and were immediately collected by the 
missionaries ft*om the lips of the natives themselves. But what correct 
estimation, what thorough understanding of the dates and the materials 
gathered could be expected from the minds of hearers so unprepared as 
the Spanish conquerors were ? We must not forget that these researches 
were made either with the help of inexperienced interpreters or by the 
missionaries themselves, who were and remained but imperfect scholars 
in this new language to be used in their intercourse with the natives. 
Not only the whole structure of the language differed from theirs, but 
even the mode of expression puzzled them. Enquiries for actual proofs 
^ere answered by a reference to songs, whose heroic phraseology 
obscured the original statement of the events themselves, and when the 
painted annals were referred to, no guarantee for correct interpretation 
was fhrnished beyond the good faith and the doubtful learning of the 
native interpreters. A ready-made summary of historical materials did 
not exist. Each tribe cared only to preserve its own interesting events. 
Many tribes in their long migrations had lost their records, or they had 
been seized by victorious tribes and destroyed. Experiments to recon- 
struct the records from memory must necessarily have been defective. 
They invited fabrications, and either little attention was. given to the 
important matter of designating the exact date of an event, or it was 
given only in round numbers, so that when computations were made 
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In conformity to the limited space which the Publishing Committee 
of the Society allows to contributors, and mindful of the restriction 
that the writer has imposed on himself to make use of the early 
Spanish authorities exclusively, he hopes he will not be considered 
lackin«r in literary courtesy, if he does not allude to the many and 
Important labors of his predecessors. 

From the written testimony before us, and from other corroborating 
circumstances, we find that the period in which dates can be given to 
the early history of Mexico is about thirteen hundred years. All that 
we know of this history will fall between the middle of the third and 
the sixteenth century, or more exactly between the years 232 and 1521 
of the Christian Era. The latter date rests on good authority ; it was 
the year of the Spanish Conquest. The first and earlier date is con- 
structed from au examination of the chronological hieroglyphics on the 
Calendar Stone. Its credibility is supported by the date 246 A. D., 
which we obtain from the Codex Chimalpopoca,* and IVom the Maya 
Katunes, which gives us the year 242 A. D.* 

*The successful collector and ardent student of American History, 
M. I'AbbS Brasseur de Bourbourg, during his residence in Mexico, had 
access to the archives of the College of San Gregorlo in that city. In 
the library of this convent he found an ancient MS., there filed under 
the title : ** History of the Kingdoms of Colhuacan and Mexico." It was 
written in the Naliuatl language, and with the assistance of the pro- 
fessor, Galicia Chimalpopoca, he translated it into the Spanish language. 
This translation has not yet appeared in print. But M. Brasseur makes 
use of its contents very fully in his publications, and he informs us 
(see Historie des nat. civil, du Mexique, Vol. I., page 70) that the title- 
page of the above-named manuscript bears an inscription of the follow- 
ing tenor : " « times 4 centuries, plus 1 century, plus 13 years, to-day the 
22d of May, 1558." The anonymous author by those terms appears to 
declare that the contents of this work embrace a certain historical 
period and such a number of years as would result from the solution of 
his arithmetical proposition. Thus M. Brasseur understood it, and we 
agree with him. We must, however, dififer from him in his adoption 
of a period of 100 years for a Nahuatl century. From a text writ- 
ten by an Indian chronicler, in his native language, and treating of 
Indian history and chronology, we can not help inferring that a Nahuatl 
century must be computed with 52 years, which is the great Mexican 
cycle. The Spaniards, indeed, always render the word for the Mexican 
cycle with that of siglo, century. Misled t)y this circumstance, M. 
Brasseur sums up the following statement: 6X4004-1004-13 years, 22d 
of May, 1558, and thereby arrives at the date of the beginning of the 
history of Colhuacan and Mexico in the year 965 before Christ. Through 
the introduction, however, of the cyclical figure 62 into this account, 
the correct sum Of 1313 years thus gained, and subtracted from the date 
of 1658 A. D., would carry us back not farther than to the year 245 
A. D. This year stands under the date of 1 Calli (Mexican chronology), 
which is only 13 years, or one quarter of a cycle (tlapilli) later than the 
date which we found upon the disk of the Calendar Stone (232 A. D., 
1 Tecpatl). See '*The Mexican Calendar Stone," Proceedings of Am. 
Ant. Society, Worcester, Mass., Apill 24, 1878. 

^The Katunes of Maya History , Proceedings of Am. Ant. Society, 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 21, 1879. 
2 
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This entire period of about thirteen hundred years can naturally be 
divided into two distinct epochs. The one is that from 232-1064 A. D., 
which we may call the epoch of the Olmecas and Tnltecas ; the other 
ft-om 1064-1^21, the epoch of the Chichimecas. This latter epoch we 
shall leave entirely out of consideration. Its events are well authenti- 
cated, and a comparatively rich material is at the disposal of the 
historian. Not so, however, with the epoch that belonged to the 
Olmecas and the Tultecas, and which we intend to make the subject of 
our discussion. 

Like the early epochs of all nations, this also is ftiU of uncertainties. 
No authentic record exists ttom which we may read a fdll account of such 
events as occurred during those eight centuries, and thereby gain an 
approximate idea of the political and social condition then existing on 
the table lands of Mexico. Tradition, and a very slender one at best, 
by a few half-obliterated pencil strokes, and to the bewilderment of 
posterity, has kept alive the memory of those two nations to whose 
civilizing energy lias been ascribed the clearing of the virgin forests, in 
order to make room for sumptuous temples and palaces. On reviewing 
the material, we have found this tradition best preserved by Sahagun and 
Torquemada. The first, as will be shown hereafter, dealt in original 
historical research, and the latter was a very circumspect compiler. We 
can not pass over a third writer, Alva de Ixtlilxochitl, whom it has been 
the custom to slight. Like Sahagun he has copied directly from the 
painted annals, and his reports, though open to criticism, must be 
respected. Here and there linguistics and topography will help us in 
securing important tints, which have been fading from the musty canvas 
of traditional lore. It is by no means our ambition to write the pages of 
a history of eight centuries which has been irredeemably lost, or to make 
a bold attempt to reconstruct it on the tottering pedestal of fragmentary 
material. We wish only to eliminate a variety of errors, which have become 
prevalent concerning those ancient civilizers, through the fantastic com- 
positions of various writers. We cherish the hope that by emphasizing 
certain features, whose recognition has been neglected, and which to us 
appear of paramount value, we may arrive at a better understanding of 
the particular direction and course which those nations took in occupy- 
ing and civilizing the large Mexican isthmus. 

One great error, which we shall try to correct, has been committed 
by modern writers in following too verbally the opinion formed and 
propagated by the Spanish chroniclers with regard to the chronological 
relation in which the Olmecas stood to the Tultecas. We found the 
former always considered as having been antecedent to the latter. 
The Olmecas are always termed ** the first possessors of this country 
of New Spain." This expression has given rise to the opinion that the 
Olmecas were the very pioneers of civilization on the Mexican isthmus. 
Whether they were indigenous or immigrants fh>m abroad was left 
in obscurity, but it was assumed as a fact that in later times a 
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powerful and highly cultured tribe, the Tultecas, coming from the 
North, had invaded their country, seized upon their possessions, and 
effaced their existence to such a degree as to erect thereon a large 
empire, embracing Mexico and the whole of Central America. These 
are opinions and statements for which no evidence appears in recorded 
tradition, and can not be accepted to such a broad extent. Based upon 
reasons to be explained in the following pages, we are compelled to 
modify such views considerably. It will be shown that although 
Olmecas and Tultecas present themselves as two different nations in 
later historical times, yet from the outset they were of the same stock, 
the same creed, culture and training, and that when they set out in their 
work they started from the same place. Yet while one branch, which 
later appears under the name of Olmecas, directed their expeditionary 
steps toward the South and their efforts appear to have met with compara- 
tive success, another branch of the main body, the later Tultecas, made 
the far North-west and its inhabitants, the savage Chichimecas, the 
province of their colonization. It was only after three centuries 
that a few families of the old stock — the lost brothers* tribe- 
being compelled to quit those Northern abodes and to wander 
South, succeeded in joining the Olmecas on the ancient spot of 
separation. Both were changed, of course, but not to such a degree as to 
fail in recognizing their common descent. The Tultecas did not invade 
the territory of the Olmecas by force ; they settled on a ground then wild 
and open to colonization, on the border of the Tezcucan lagunas. They 
never founded an empire, never aimed at nor attained a supremacy over 
the Olmecas. Both were pacific and contemporaneous co-workers in 
their perhaps unconscious task of civilization, during the long period 
ftom the sixth to the eleventh century. 

These are the preliminary outlines, and we shall try to explain only 
the most interesting details of the story in the discussion which follows. 

Mexican prehistory begins with the curious record, that a body of 
bold invaders made its appearance in the mountains of Tlascala and on 
the sources of the river Atoyac, where they had a hostile encounter 
with giants. The name of these giants is given as the Quinam^ or 
Quinametin. They are described as a band of ruffians addicted to all 
kinds of vices. * The strangers, falling an easy prey to these fellows, were 
made slaves, and were subjected to the lowest drudgery. But at a feast 
the servants placed before their masters a beverage so sweet that they 
became intoxicated, and all of them were then massacred. So runs the 



'JPem. de Alva Ixtlilxochith Historia Chichimeca, in Kingsborough 
Coll., Vol. IX., pages 197 and 205, and id. Relaciones Historicas, page 822. 
Veytia, in Kingsb. Coll., Vol. VIII., page 179. Las Casas, Hist. Apolo- 
getica, Tom. I., Cap. 175. Geronimo de Mendieta, Bist. Ecceles*" (Icazbal- 
ceta, Mex., 1870), page 96. Oviedo, Vol. III., page 589. Diego de Duran, 
Hist. Ant. de 1. N. Esp., Tom. I., Cap. 1, 2. Tarquemaday Hist. Ind., 
Lib. I., Cap. 18, 14. Cod. Vaticanua, Ktngsb. Coll., Vol. V., page 166, 
Spieg. d. L tavola VII. 
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story when divested of the manifold additions which later writers had 
probably added. That this account has been preserved and has not 
shared the fate of many others of the greatest importance, which have 
been forgotten, may be explained as follows : The claim of conquest by 
their forefathers was one of the first victorious acts of a conquering^ 
people, and the generations which followed saw in it the oldest legiti- 
mate title to the possession of the country which they had acquired. 
Through this introduction of the sweet liquor cup as a means of conquest, 
the story receives a peculiar American tinge. One is involuntarily 
reminded of the fact that cheating the indigenous redskin of his hunting^ 
grounds by offering him the sweet bowl is not of recent invention on thi& 
hemisphere. It seems to stand on record as a time-honored practical 
device. If we incline to accept as true this part of the story, we can not 
say as much of the statement that the conquerors met with a race of 
giants in the highlands. Still, this fable seems to have been fully 
believed by the natives, and also later on by the Spaniards. Torquemada^ 
about the year 1605, mentions the event, and allows himself to speak 
with great latitude about the different races of giants in antiquity, and 
we may read in Bernal Diez* of the impression made upon him when the 
inhabitants of Cbolula laid a thigh-bone before him, which as he 
measured It with his body was exactly his own height. We know 
sufficiently well what to think of such giants, in our own times, and that 
this metaphor is only an exaggerated mode of native expression. 
The invader, feeling himself unsafe in the new country, either tries to 
find an excuse for his fear, or after he becomes a victor he thus seeks ta 
give a high .sounding proof of his own valor. 

These, giants of the Atoyac river were called by some QitinamS, by 
others Qulnametin. An old adage says that much lies In a name. The 
truth of this proverb finds striking confirmation In many Mexican proper 
names, whose analysis contains an abundance of hints, without attentloD 
to which, difficult questions would have remained unanswered. For 
example. If we take the word Quinam6 we recognize in its last syllable 
me, the plural form of a Kahuatl noun, which in the singular must have 
been Quinatl. If we take the second version of the word Quinametin, 

^Bernal Diez, Hist, verdadera, d. 1. Conq., d. 1. N. Esp., Cap. 78 : "And 
they (the Tlaxcallans) said that their ancestors had told them, that in times 
past there lived amongst them in settlements, men and women of great 
size, with huge bones ; and as they were wicked and of evil disposition, 
they fought against them and killed them, and those who were left, died 
out. And that we might see what stature they were of, they brought a 
bone of one of them, and it was very big, and its height was that of a 
man of reasonable stature ; it was a thigh bone, and I, Bernal Diez, 
measured myself against it, and it was as tall as I am, who am a man of 
reasonable stature ; and they brought other pieces of bones like the first, 
but they were already rotted through by the earth, and we were all 
amazed to see those bones, and held that for certain that there had been 
giants in that land ; and our captain Cort6s said to us, that it would be 
well to send the great bone to Castile that his Majesty might see it ; and 
so we sent it by the first messengers who went." 
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-we flDd In the last syllable et'n, an additional Nahuatl plural, which 
belongs to a second ^grammatical series of nouns. > But what was the 
meaning in the Nahuatl language of the nouns qninatl or quinamS we can 
not find in the Dictionary, even if we look for the initial letters under g, or 
ihj so nearly related to it. Remembering, however, the fact that Nahuatl 
and Maya are border languages, and that the theatre of the event chances 
to be located on the ancient border line of the two nations, the inference is 
obvious that the word belongs to tlie Maya idiom. It is therefore an 
agreeable discovery to find the word uinac in one of the oldest Maya 
•dialects, in the Mamet with the meaning otman or mankindy and again to 
And the same form in the Quiche dialect, while in the Maya proper it is 
uiniCy and in the Huasteca t'nt'c' From this explanation, it will not be 
hazardin^r too much to conclude that the Nahuatl tribes coming from the 
North, found on the Atoyac river a race of men who called themselves 
4]inac — man; and a race, therefore, doubtless of Maya origin. The 
terminology itself is explicit in the highest degree, and recurs in 
numberless instances among the primitive tribes of America. In this 
case the fact itself is of great Interest. The primitive Maya word uinic, 
•combining with forms taken from the Nahuatl language, gives a certain 
sort of allusion to the first meeting- of the two races. We may go even 
«till further and tak^ it as an evidence that Maya, at that remote epoch, 
was spoken on the plateau of Tlascala, from which to-day, however, it 
has entirely disappeared. 

Should our treatment of this topic find acceptance and give an inci- 
•dental explanation to a presumably historical event, we are compelled to 
•dislodge it from the place of honor which it has occupied by having 
hitherto figured at the head of early Mexican history. The Tultecas, 
who were the undisputed importers of tlie Nahuatl langua^re, made their 
Appearance not earlier than in the middle of the sixth century on the 
plateaux of Anahuac, and the three preceding centuries, as will be shown, 
are not devoid of data showing a steady and previous conquest of the 
Maya aborigines by another set of Invading foreigners, the so-called 
Olmecas. As their civilizing Influence was not only the primitive but 
•was also the most powerful, we shall place them at the head of the list. 
THE OLMECAS. 

Neither Cort6s nor any of his contemporaneous conquerors make 



*See Carochiy Arte Mexicana, Mexico, 1769, page 7, and Andr6 de 
Olmos, 1647, re-edited by Simeon (Remi) Paris, 1875, page 35. 

'2>r. 2>. Q. Brinton, of Philadelphia, who has purchased the Ber^ndt 
•collection of ancient Maya literature, was so kind as to furnish us with 
this information, taken from the Maya vocabularies, at our request. 
Besides, we notice that the word uinaCy with the aspirated alliteration of 
:ffuinac, is found in places which we know were colonized by Maya 
people in later centuries. Thus in Honduras and Nicaragua, in the 
province of Chorotega (properly Choluteca) villages are found with the 
name of Oroco-guina, Paca-guina, Palaca-guina. That of the famous 
volcano of Cosi-guina is of the same derivation. 
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mentioD in their reports, of a tribe or nation met witli on their expe- 
ditions that bore this name. It was only through the antiquarian 
curiosity of the missionaries, that attention was called to the existence 
of remnants of such a people living on the plateau of Tlascala, in 
scattered villages, and far off the main track which the Spaniards thea 
took when landing in the port of Vera Cruz to reach the City of Mexico. 
They were found in thick clusters, forming a large national community,, 
settled from remote times East of the Mexican plateaux, on the slopes 
of the Atlantic Coast, and in the vast South, in Yucatan, Tabasco and 
Guatemala, under names so different from each other that centuries have 
passed away ere the true character of their co-nationality has beea 
brought to light.* By misconception they were termed by the natives 
"the first possessors of the country of New Spain." But how this- 
came to pass and how the main part of colonization, generally attributed 
to the Tultecas, must in reality be ascribed to the Olmecas, is a fact 
which will form a part of our discussion and has never been explained. 

If we wish to be informed, which portion of the plateau of Tlascala 
the Olmecas still possessed at the epoch of Torquemada's history, the 
reader may find it quite clearly defined in the Monarquia of this author.* 
They had been compelled by the intrusion of invading Northern tribes 
to abandon the comfortable plains, and retire into the mountains South 
and North. In the Southern portion, besides other small Olmecan places, 
Torquemada enumerates the important towns of Huexotziuco, Hultzila- 
pan (the town of la Puebla de los Angeles and Orizaba.) The map shows 
us in what a strong and naturally well-defended region they lived. To- 
the North the broad cross chain of the Sierra Matlalcueye protected 
them. Anyone coming from the East or from the coast could only 
reach them through the passes of Orizaba. On the West they were 
safely separated from Anahuac by their nearness to Huetzotzinco, the 
pass which divides the volcanoes of Popocatepetl and Ixtaczihuatl. On 
the South the long chain of mountains traversing the Mexican Isthmus 
fixes the limits of the Tlascala high valley and furnishes them protection. 
In the northern corner, the Olmecas grouped themselves around Zacat- 
Ian, and also at the Southern slopes of the Sierra Madre and of the Sierra 
Metztitlan. Cortes, on his march from Tlascala to Anahuac, through 
the pass of Huextzinco, went through the territory of the Southern 
Olmecas, and saw there remnants of old walls which had again been 
imperfectly repaired in order to resist him. Later investigations reveal 
long extended defences through this whole Southern territory. Wheu 
the Nahoas invaded this country from the North they found onr 



*It is but fair to mention at this place that through the industry of 
two scholars, the Mexican savant, Dr. Don Orozco y Berra, and the 
German, Dr. H. Berendt, the first steps were made, and mainly in the 
direction of linguistic research, which have led to the recognition of 
this ethnologic fact. 

^Torquemada (Juan de) Monarquia de la Indias [written about the 
year 1690], Libro III., Cap. 8, 9 and 18. 
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one of the high peaks of the Matlalcueye Mountains a stone statue, 
representing Tlaloc, the God of Rain, whose worship had been either 
long respected by them, or w^as tolerated from prudence and afterwards 
adopted. Also in the North, In the Sierra of Metztitlan, sculptures have 
been found which bear no relation to the religion of the Nahoas and are 
of a different' period, and BotnrinP saw upon a high rock of the 
mountain a tau (T) painted in blue with the color still well preserved, 
and at the right of it five small white balls. 

The Olmecas themselves still naiTated with pride that they were the first 
colonists of these regions until the Tlascaltecas and the Teochichimecas 
came and took from them the best part of the land and forced them to leave 
the country. They still remembered their genealogy in a fragipentary 
way, and enumerated the names of their chiefs in succession, each of 
whom had reigned eighty years, as they reported. At the head of this 
list stands Omeacatl, If it could be ascertained that this name was 
merely corrupted ft'om Olmecatlt it would give confirmatory evidence of 
the conception we have formed concerning them, and which they them* 
selves seemed to have entertained. But their so-called forced migrations 
prove, on closer investigation, of no great extent. They only prove 
that the union of their settlements in the high plateau of Tlascala was 
interrupted about the year 1100 A. D., and the middle territory was 
occupied by the victorious Tlascaltecas (as we already know) until the 
time of the conquest. The Olmecas complained loudly that these 
Invaders had occupied the best part of their land, and had succeeded in 
driving many families to the North and South side of the middle zone of 
the high plateaux, while others were forced to retreat East and West, 
and a portion of them came back and accepted the new conditions. 
The chroniclers make no mention of a language peculiar to the Olmecas, 
and we know of no catechism or vocabulary attributed to them. They 
seem to have accepted the Nahoa idiom of the Tlascaltecas, but to have 
spoken it with a foreign dialect that was strange to the Tlascaltecas, and 
also to the Mexicans of Anahuac. For this reason those of them who 
had settled in the North around Zacatlan were called by the natives 
Tenimesj Stutterers, a name which is preserved in a part of the 
Sierra Madre by the designation Sierra de Tenamitic. Those living on 
the Southern mountains of Tlascala were called Populucas, a name 
which recurs in other places, and which the Nahoas understood as 
designating a foreign people who had amalgamated with them. 

An interpretation of the name Olmeca has been attempted by Busch- 
mann, in whose correct studies and investigations we can always place 
much confidence. He has great doubts as to the word being of Nahuatl 



^Boturini, Idea d. u. nueva Historia General, page 60, Madrid, 1746. 
This tau is not a Nahuatl but a Maya symbol for one of their Calendar- 
days. It doubtless performs this function on the Palenque slabs, on 
account of the number of bars and points that stand by it. 
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origin. ** If it is Nahuatl," he says, ** the word Olmecatl must contain 
in its first syllables the nam^ of the place Olman^ while mecatl is the 
ending for those names and places which end in man. Those, however, 
who prefer Hulmeca, which is the orthography employed by Torquemada, 
can not fail to recognize in the root the word olli or hule, rubber." That 
the Nahoas should have called the Olmecas a Rubber People can not 
surprise us more than the designation they gave to other neighboring 
tribes, as the Zapotecas and the Xicalancas. They named the inhabit- 
ants from the chief products found in their territories, or which they 
procured Arom them. The xicara is a tree gourd from which the natives 
even at the present time make their drinking vessels, and their utensils 
for washing and for the kitchen. The zapote is a soft apple from which 
meal is produced to be used in case of a bad harvest of corn, in making 
a variety of tortilla much liked by the natives. The hule, on the con- 
trary, is the thickened juice of Caistiloa edulis, which among natives so 
much given to ornamental finery was used to fasten feathers to their 
diadems, helmets and cassocks, and to light the fires in their vessels 
containing copal used at their sacrificial <;eremonies. To 'explain the 
name Hulmeca from the large production and use of this valuable 
sap, is at least very reasonable, but has the appearance of an after- 
thought. It will be preferable to derive the word ft-om Oloman, for this 
is the proper name of one of the four principal leaders of the conquering 
immigrants, as we shall see hereafter, with whose tribe the Nahoas 
probably first came in contact, and they may have named the neighbor- 
ing settlements ftrom it.^ Buschmann's purely linguistic conjecture 
thus receives from the discovery of the name Oloman a valuable 
historical confirmation. 

The present extent of the high plateau of Tlascala, however, seems 
to have been but a small portion of the ancient territory of the Olmecas. 
Without contradiction from any source, Sahagun^, in a broader and 
more antiquarian sense, describes the whole of the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, Arom Tampico Southward to the Laguna de Terminos, as the 
old territory of the Olmecas, which his contemporaries, the Nahoas, 
indicated to him by that name. They informed him that the Northern 
part of this territory was still known among Nahoa natives by the name 
Olmecth Vitztoth while the Southern portion bore the name Olmeca- 
Xicalanca. He does not say what tribe dwelt between these two 
territories. He cared to collect only what the natives knew and had 
preserved about the Olmecas, whom they recognized as the most ancient 
people, and, indeed, their notions about those things seem to have been 



^Oloman recurs repeatedly in Popol-Vuh as being one of the most 
ancient chieftains of the Quiche (Maya) tribe. He is mentioned 
together with Tepeu, Cohah, Quenech and Ahau. In the Katunes of 
Maya History, § 1, he seems to appear under the name ** Holon-Chan- 
Tepeuh and his followers." Proceedings Am. Ant. Soc, Oct. 1879. 

^Sahagun (Hist. d. 1. Conquista d. 1. Nueva Espafia in Kingsbor. 
Coll., Vol. VII., Lib. III., Cap. XIX., § 12, and the end of § 14. 
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exceedingly vague. Let us therefore supplement this omission by stating 
that on the coast similar changes of occupation had occurred as on the 
high plateaux. While there the Tlascaltecas had broken the unity of 
the Olmecas, a new tribe of Nahoa descent had shifted towards the 
coast and divided the Olmecas who resided on the seaboard into a 
Northern and a Southern portion. This tribe was known as the 
Totonacas. Their chief town was Cempoalla, and they were the first 
to salute Cort6s as the long-expected deliverer Quetzalcohuatl, and who 
drew his attention to " the riches of Colhua and Mexico" Tliey enabled 
him by their friendly offices to penetrate to Anahuac, and protected him 
later in his retreat to the coast. 

Let us now turn to what Sahagun reports concerning the territory of 
the old Olmeca-Viztoti, which was known to his contempararles by the 
name Huaateca or Cuezteca. Inhabiting both sides of the river Panuco, 
they extended downwards to near the Tecolutla river. On the Western 
side they bordered on the limits of tribes not particularly described, and on 
the East were the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, where the alluvium from 
the rivers had formed the great bayous of Tampico,Tamiagua and Tuspan. 
Of the ruins which are left there only the great teocalli, the pyramids of 
Papantla and Misantla are known. But this district has hardly been 
explored at all. Besides other reasons to be hereafter stated, we have 
the following jrrounds for believing that It is here we must look for the 
so-called Tamoanchan, very Often mcntiancd in historical accounts as the 
supposed starting point of prehistoric civilization. The names of 
places in no part of Central America and Mexico begin with Tam^ 
while alone near the mouth of the river Panuco and the Laguna of 
Tamlagua we find such names In great abundance.* (See map.) It Is 
true the word Tamoanchan does not appear on our maps, but the 
similarity of sound Induces us to associate it with the others, and to ask 
the question what was really the meaning of the tarn so frequently 
recurring in the language of the Huastecas. Of this the grammar and 
vocabulary of Father Tapla Zenteno,* which appeared in Mexico in the 
year 1767, affords us information, and we find that tarn may mean both a 
canoe, and a son when his mother calls him. But if used in connection 
with the names of places. It is equivalent to there are, and Zenteno gives 
a variety of examples. Now, if the second syllable oan expresses the local 
adverb VjUere, according to Zenteno's vocabulary (page 45), and the last 
syllable chan or tzan means a se^^pent, we have a pure Huastecan word 
which means the place where serpents live. We can safely change the word 
serpent for priest or sorcerer, as according to the use of the Central 
American languages either Interpretation would be correct. If people 



*As we had no room to write them out on the map, they shall be 
enumerated here in ftill: Tamaulipa, Tampico, Tamesin, Tamiagua, 
Tampazquin, Tampacan, Tamuy, Tampaol, Tamguyo, and probably 
many more of the kind, not written on the map of V. A. Malte Brun, in 
Brasseur's Hist. d. Nat. Civ. du Mexique. 

*Carlos de Tapia Zenteno, Noticia sobre la Huasteca, Mexico, 1767. 
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speak of snakes they always add a description of the particular kind 
they wish to indicate. 

The language of the Huastecas is one of the many dialects which 
belong to the great Mi^a stock. We have seen above that while th^ 
Tenimes of the Olraecas in the Northern valley of Tlascala learned and 
spoke the Nahua idiom, but never were able to reach that elegance 
with which it was spoken at Tezcuco, the portion of the Olmecas living 
beyond the mountains of Tlascala and residing on the Atlantic slopes 
and in the Huasteca proper had preserved their parent idiom, the 
Maya.* The Nahoas and these Huastecas did not understand each 
other. The civilized- Mexicans politely called the Huastecas '^tohueyo, 
our neighbors," but the common people are said to have called them by 
various bad names. They ridiculed their teeth, which they used to file 
to a point and to color black, and found fault with the red and yellow 
color of their hair and with their indecency in not wearing a maxtli. 
But they were held to be very rich. The women wove cotton into the 
finest fabrics. They made holes in their noses and ears and suspended 
therefrom green stones set in gold rings. Their arms and feet they 
ornamented with ruffles made of feathers, and around their necks and 
heads they wore ftrills in the form of fans. From this description of 
Sahagun,' we might believe that he had taken his information, not from 
the lips of the natives but from some of the many sculptures of the 
Maya race, from Huasteca to Yucatan, and as far as Palenque and 
Copan. Sahagun also mentions this fact, that the Huastecas cut off the 
heads from captive and fallen foes, as we see often in those sculptures 
where a head hangs from the richly ornamented girdle of a victor,* while 
in regard to their Totonacan neighbors, he informs us (1. c. § 9) that 
they lived in a more civilized way, probably on account of their kinship 
to the Nahoa stock. These Totonacas, like the Huastecas, had strikingly 
low foreheads, but they shaved them artistically, and their faces being 
much longer gave them a better appearance. They made use of mirrors 
and never neglected to put on a maxtli under the huipil, which was woven 
like a net. . They also delighted to ornament themselves with gold and 
feathers, which, as they were worn by men of a whiter color, more 
strongly built and having nobler countenances than their neighbors, 
gave them a splendid appearance. One part of the Totonacas spoke the 
Otomi, another the Nahoa, and a third part the Huasteca dialect, which 



*C Eeitnann Berendt, Remarks on the Centres of Ancient Civiliza- 
tion in C. America ; Address before the Amer. Geogr. Society of New 
York, July 10th, 1876, page 10. 

*jB. d, Sahagun, Lib. X., Cap. 14, parrafo 10. 

^Stone statues of this description are exhibited in the rooms of the 
New York Historical Society. For heads cut off and hanging down 
from the girdle, see illustration given by J. Lloyd Stephens, Central 
America, etc., Vol. XL, page 353, and Ph. J. J. Valentini, Two Mex. 
Chalchihuites, page 13, Proceedings Am. Ant. Soc, April, 1881. 
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remark designates plainly the territory of such tribes as they had 
invaded. 

The Olmeca-Xicalancas are said to have lived South of the Totonacas.* 
The chroniclers add nothing regarding them except that the name 
Xicalanca still survives in two places on the coast of the Gulf, the one 
in the neighborhood of Vera Cruz, the other upon one of the islands 
lying near the Laguna de Terminos. The first had been a market very 
much resorted to ; the other is still somewhat frequented to-day for the 
same purpose. At the time of the conquest, the territory of this 
Southern part ft-om the Totonacas downwards beyond Tabasco was 
variously designated. The Mexicans called the coast ftrom Vera Cruz to 
the mouths of the river Alvarado Chalchihuecan (the laud of green 
mussels). From here to the mouths of the Guatzacoalco the coast was 
called Anahuac-Xicalanco (Xlcalanco by the water). Then followed the 
present territory of Tabasco with the name Nonohualco (the land of 
Nonohual). The interior of the country directly West bore the name 
Cuetlachtlan (the land of wolves^). It is important to note that 
Mexican traditon designates the whole of these Atlantic slopes and 
coast as the land of the early Olmecas. The reason is probably because 
about the year 1100 the highlands of Mexico were overrun by several 
Nahoa tribes, and the former inhabitants were driven slowly towards 
the coast, as we have already seen in the case of the Totonacas who 
stopped only at the sea. Other Nahoas, more adventurous, spread 
themselves further, and we have strong historical proof of their 
appearance and occupation in Yucatan at this same period.^ 

When, therefore, the name of the Olmecas appears in the early 
Mexican records of the Nahoas, we must not hesitate to recognize in 
them that people East of Anahuac who spread along the Atlantic slopes 
and South of it through Yucatan, Tabasco and the whole of Guatemala, 
and whom we designate to-day by the collective name of Maya. The ^ *^^ 
Nahoas never attempted to bring them into subjection, for although we ^^>i 
find the Northern highlands of Tlascala and the coast of the Totonacas 
occupied by Nahoas, and their language still spoken, their success was 
achieved slowly, and with qualifications, in a long period of years, begin- 
ing with the year 1064. Before this epoch, the Olmecas, when hard 
pressed, retired to the Northern mountains of Tlascala or returned after the 
lapse of years to places on the plain which had remained unoccupied, and 



S-ju-o*-^ 
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^^- 



^Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, Relaciones Historicas, Tom. I., Cap. 1, 
in Kingsbor. Coll., Vol. IX. Las Casas, Historla Apologetica, Tom. Ill, 
Cap. 123. Juan de Torquemada, Monarq. Indiana, Tom. 1, Cap. 23, and 
Tom. III., Cap. 8, Madrid, 1613. Francisco Lopez de Gomara, Historia 
gen. d. 1. Indias, Cap. 66, Zaragoza, 1552. Codex Vaticanus. Kingsbor. 
Coll., Vol. II., plate 91. Mar. Veytia, in Kingsbor. Coll., Vol. VIII., 
Tom. 1, Cap. 12. • 

*See the map. 

^P^. J. J. Valentini, Katunes of Maya History, Proceedings of Am. 
Ant. Society, Worcester, Mass., Oct., 1879, page 44. 
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which Acosta, Torquemada and others have designated as Yancuictlapan- 
Huapalcalco, Texoloc and Huexotzlnco. Here they began peacefully to 
mingle with the Kahoas and to construct that peculiar dialect, which the 
Spaniards were unable to decide, whether it was more nearly related to the 
Nahuatl, or to the Olmeca. The Olmecas, therefore, as primitive owners 
•of the soil, were those who taught the needy immigrating: Nahoas the 
secrets of their country. Nowhere can we detect any evidence that the 
Nahoas or Mayas, impelled by mutual hatred or religious zeal, had ever 
nought to exterminate each other. Land for settlements and for agricnl- 
tnral purposes could be obtained in abundance. Covetous encroachments 
of the poorer immigrants against the possessors of the soil, and alterca- 
tions and violence on the border-land no doubt existed. It was only after 
the year 1064 that serious troubles began to affect them, of which it is 
not our purpose to speak here. If the ancient Nahoas, well known to us 
under the name of Tultecas, had really brought with them from their 
Northern homes the worship of the sun, we see on the other hand the 
Worship of the ancient and venerable Tlaloc, the God of Clouds and 
Rain, of the Mayas preserved among them. This worship was also 
•continued by the fanatical Aztecs, of whom we read that they had built 
for him a chapel, with his statue inside, on the platform of the large 
Pyramid near to that of their own God Huitzllopochtli. 

We may add that as at the time of the Conquest those Mayas who had 
settled in companies on the-Facific Coast ftom Nicaragua as far down as 
Nicoya were also designated by the name of Olmecas.^ It is stated that 
they had been expelled from Cholula and driven there about the year IIOO. 
This statement will be confirmed when we examine the vocabulary col- 
lected in Nicaragua by the historian Oviedo, in 1530. It shows a strong 
intermixture of Maya and Nahuatl words, the latter imported by a party 
•of Mexicans, who about the year 1350 made a sudden appearance and 
settled in the midst of the Olmecas along the shores of the Lake of 
Nicaragua. By this invasion this new Olmecan ground was divided into 
two portions, the Northern called Choluteca, and the Southern Nicoya, 
both names being still preserved. Oviedo^ spells it Chorotega, and 
observes sagaciously that the invaders spoke a different language from 
the former settlers, however, without stating the descent of these two 
•colonists, or the events that had caused them to settle at such a 
distance from their original home. As a proof that Maya was spoken by 
these invading Olmecas, we may mention the following fact: Gil 
■Gonzalez de Avila, the first conqueror of Nicaragua, reported to the 
Crown of Spain that the cacique of Nicoya had ftimished him with a 
messenger, to tell the cacique of Nicaragua that all the Calachuni in his 
country were already converted to Christ. In Calachuni we must 
•certainly recognize the halach uinic or the holy men of the Maya 



^Juan de Torquemada^ Monarquia Indiana, Lib. III., Cap. 39. 
*(t. F. de Oviedo y Valdes, Historia Gen. y Nat. d. las Indias, Tomo IV., 
Appendix. 
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language. Thus, very probably, all the sculptures discovered by 
E. G. Squier^ upon the islands of the Nicaraguan Lake derive their 
origin fVom those Cholntecan Olmecas, an opinion which is highly 
corroborated by the similarity to those found in Huastcca, Yucataa 
and Mexico in general. 

THE TULTECAS. 

It appears like a contradiction when we propose to treat of Tultecas,. 
and declare at the very commencement that strictly speaking no nation 
of Tultecas, nor empire, nor language of that name ever existed. Had 
their existence been a fact, there would have undoubtedly remained a 
collection of families in some corner of Central America and Mexico, 
which would look back with pride to the works of their forefathers, and 
which would have called their new home, however circumscribed its 
limits, Tulteeay and themselves the Tultecas; if so great an empire as Is^ 
pretended had ever been destroyed. The missionaries would have 
traced them, and we should now meet their languages in grammars, 
catechisms and vocabularies. But of such records no vestiges remain. 
The contradiction, however, will be removed if we remind the reader of 
the fact that a tribe came from the North to Anahuac about the year 60O 
A. D., and settled near the lakes of Tenochtitlan and Tezcuco, gaining 
some prominence on this central spot; and if its language had only 
been preserved we shoul(J therein possess material in their idiom, different 
from that of the Olmecan-Maya, from which to draw sure inferences as 
to their preeminent intelligence, their high social civilization and their 
skill in all practical works appertaining to art and luxury. What wc 
intend to emphasize, is our protest against the general opinion that 
this tribe ever called itself Tultecas, and that the people and tribes 
among whom it settled ever called it by that name. 

It is not difficult to understand what contributed to the promulgation 
and final adoption of this name in history, when we consult the rich 
material left us by the chroniclers. Alva de Ixtlilxochitl, u Spanish half- 
breed, who was descen$:led on his mother's side from the noble house of 
Tezcuco, was the author of two voluminous works,* in which he has 
described the history of his mother's people from the time of '* the 
Great Deluge to the Spanish Conquest." Understanding their language, 
and possessing besides the complete annals of his people and knowing^ 
how to explain in fitting words their historical pictures, he felt a praise- 
worthy ambition to protect his race against the poor and disfigu rating 
scribbling of the Spanish missionaries, and to present himself as an 
authority in his people's history, more competent and more fully informed 
than they were. We will not discuss here wherein he also often fell into 



^E. G. Squier, Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, Monuments, etc. ; 
2 vols.. New York, 1852. 

^Fern. de Alva IxtlilxochUl^ Relaciones Historicas; Id. Historia 
Chichimeca; both in Kingsbor. Coll., Vol. IX. 
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«rror, and wherein we must set him down as a very confused chro- 
nologist. The great vahie of his work, for our purpose, consists in the 
supposition that among the pictured annals which be had before his 
eyes when he wrote, a sheet must have existed upon wbich the Exodus 
of the **Tultec Knights " (as he calls them) from the North to Anahuac 
with corresponding chronological signs was pictured, and that he 
<3escribes to us their halting places, step by step, in a most circum- 
stantial manner. It is to be regretted that this sheet, as well as all the 
others from which he worlied, has been lost. The government of New 
Spain ordered these drawings with his MSS. to be given up, and forbade 
their printing and publication. Boturini (about 1760 j rescued them 
from the archives, but he also was forced to give them up, and they were 
handed over to Veytia* for inspection and criticism. He examined 
the pictures and the text of Ixtlilxochitl, and his labors were afterwards 
published. But the pictures themselves have disappeared, and some 
traces indicate that they found their way to France, while others denote 
that they were carried to England. The strongest proof that Ixtlilxochitl 
possessed pictures of that kind, rests ton his own description of the 
Tultec Exodus. It is detailed so accurately that any one who has 
obtained a sufficient familiarity with Mexican picture-writing, might 
almost feel enabled to undertake a reconstruction of the sheet ftom 
IxtlilxochitPs text. 

We can not refrain from giving this text, though in greatly abridged 
form. 

*' In a town, Tlachicatzin, in the territory Hue-Tlapallan, two chiefs 
named Chalcatzin and Tlacamitzin rose against the laws and existing 
order of things in the year 1 Tecpatl* (equivalent to the year 644 B. C.).^ ^^ 
Punished with exile, they some time later tried their fortunes in war. 
But finally thoy found themselves obliged to fly and leave the country, 
and upon their way reaching the settlements of Tlaxiculiacan and 
uniting with the troops of related families living there, together 
they arrived at the settlement of Tlapallanconco. Here they husbanded 
their strength for three years, and after holding a council with 
five other chiefs, they decided to migrate still farther, because their 
enemies were too near to them. Their astrologer, Huematzin 
(the man with the long hand) had told them of a far-distant land 
in the East where once the Quinametin had lived, who had been 
exterminated a long time ago, and whose territory wias now without 
inhabitants and ready for occupancy. It was thought best to leave at 
Tlapallanconco some representatives, and then move onward. After a 



^Mar. Fern, de Veytia y Echeverria^ Historia del Orijen, d. 1. Gentes, 
etc., in Kingsbor. Coll., Vol. VIII. 

•This date 1 Tecpatl is well warranted, both by estimation and com- 
putation, as being equivalent to 544 after Christ. The name 1 Tecpatl 
itself stands in Mexican chronology for every first year of the great 
period of 52 years. The then succeeding smaller epochs of 13 years 
(Tlapilli) begin with the years 1 Calli, 1 Tochtli and 1 Acatl. 
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twelve days* march they came to a fertile region which they called 
Huey-Xallan.* Here they celebrated in the year 1 Calll their first thir- 
teenth yea/t (tlapilli) since their departure. They then proceeded on and 
came to Xalisco by the sea, and remained there eight years and left 
there some of their people, and then settled for five years at Chimal- 
huacan Atenco, which also lay near the sea. Twenty-six years had now 
elapsed since their departure. When leaving their homes they had 
made a solemn vow to keep themselves from their wives, in order that, 
ft'ee from the burden of children, they might sooner reach their destina- 
tion. The time covered by their vow having now elapsed, at that place 
they celebrated their first conjugal feast and then directed their steps to 
Toxpan,* which they reached after a march of eighteen days. During 
the five years they had passed at Toxpan their force had begun to 
increase in numbers, and they moved on and selected the spot Quiya- 
huitzlan Atenco (near the sea)^ for a settlement, where they were 
obliged to build boats in order to spread themselves among the islands 
more easily. After they had passed six years in this locality they went 
to Zacatlan,* where they remained seven years, and then to Totzapan* 
for six years. From thence they went to Tepetla,* staying seven 
years, and then to Mazatepec,'' eight years. In Ziuhcohuatl® they 
passed eight years, and in Iztachuexucha,^ situated farther north, they 
remained twehty-six years. From that place they moved to Tulant- 
zinco,^^ where the tribe was sheltered in a large wooden building and 
lived there about eighteen years. But at last they preferred to change 
that place for TuUan, where they remained in order to make it their 
final resting place. (648 B. C.)." 

They had spent 104 years in their journey, a distance of about 1200 
miles in a direct line, and Ixtlilxochitl does not mention what people 
and tribes they encountered during this time, only that on their arrival 
at Tullan, he says that the Chichimecas had become their neighbors, 
with whom they began to «tir up trouble. Then by the advice of 
Huematzln, they sent an embassey to the King of the Chichimecas with 
the request that he should give them a King of his own family, who met 
this overture in a friendly way and promised that then, and for all future 
time they should remain unmolested, and that both tribes should live 
together In peace. 



*It is the Huichola of to-day. 

*East of the volcano of Colima, to-day Tuxpan. 

^Corrupted to Cavistan to-day. 

^Zacatollan, at the mouth of the Mescala river. 

*Totzapan on the maps of to-day. 

•Probably the Tepeacuilco of the modem maps. 

'Increased to Temazatepec to-day. 

Recognizable in Xuchicoatlan. 

•Iztac-huechucha, the place of the white willows ; to-day Huechutla. 

**Tulan-Tzinco ; translated Little Tulan. 
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This description of the march Is as clear as any of that time can be 
expected to be. With the exception of a few of the halting places, all 
other localities can be traced with certainty upon almost any good 
Mexican map.^ Here and there Ixtlilxochitrs manner of spelling 
differs A*om the modern. For the nominal seat of the rebels, which 
the author calls Tlachicatzin, we do not need to look, because it was not 
the name of a place but of a person, and signifies ** the Lord of the place 
where the Ball House stands." The mysterious Tlapallan of the North, 
we should place, from circumstances before mentioned, in the neighbor- 
hood of Culiacan, that Is in the present state of Sinaloa. The hiero- 
glyphic symbols designating their halts, the number of years of their 
stay, thcnumber of years passed in going from place to place, the foot- 
prints marking the connecting lines, the hieroglyphic symbols for the " 
name.s of individuals, the settlements they left on their march, and the 
chronological marks for the epoch of 18 years (Tlapilli), must have all 
been spread before the Indian writer on that pictured sheet. His other- 
wise too dry description, he endeavored to enliven by interspersing 
phrases of their heroic poeti7. In the ensuing enumeration of the chiefs 
who reigned at ToUan (all of them being preserved in the other 
chronicles and works, with niodflcations which change nothing in the 
substance), IxtlilxochitI makes a statement which has been much 
ridiculed. A law, he says, had been passed by the tribe that a chief 
should not be allowed to reign more than 52 years. A better under- 
standing of this seemiujily impracticable rule will probably be reached, 
by considering it as sanctioning an old or introducing a new division of 
time, by which, as is well-known, the space of 62 years was regarded as 
a cycle. "Then Huematzin died,' so we read, '*on reaching the great 
age of 300 years. But before his death he had nevertheless completed 
the Teoamochtli, a book which contained the laws, the astrology, the 
division of time, the sacred rites and the whole science of his people.'* 
A perfect copy of the Teoamochtli (book of the gods) has not indeed 
been preserved. The so-called Dresden Codex, the Codex Tro, the 
Codex Vaticanus. and others, are only fragments of similar compositions- 
describing their ritual compositions. But the real existence of such a 
pictured Pandect-like collection can not be doubted in the least. Less 
credible appears the story of the prolonged life of Huematzin, the man 
with the great hand. But we shall not be mistaken, if we consider the 
statement of the death of Huematzin at 300 years of age, as a 
metaphor to be interpreted, that at the time of the settlement at 
Tullan, the reign of the priesthood came to an end and a new secular 
reign began. The mentioned period of 300 years still remains of 
interest. If we should count this period back from the foundation of 
Tullan (648—800=348) we have the year 348 B. C, but if we venture to * 7> 
count back from the time of the exodus from Huetlapallan, we should have 



^We have taken as a guide the folio map of Antonio Garcia Cubas, 
Mexico, 1880, 
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(544 — 300 = 244) the year 244 B. C. This Is about the middle of the ^ 

third century, at which time, accordlug: to other calculations (see above) 
the beginning of an era of the Mexican nations seems to have fallen. 

Alva de Ixtlllxochltl says, that Huematzln also left prophecies of the 
good and bad fortune which his tribe would meet, and that they all took 
place even to the smallest details. We roust not wonder at that, for 
they were after constructions, which later generations of his tribe have 
attributed to him out of respect. 

Only a short time afterwards the settlers at Tullan received an 
addition of men of a similar language, religion and race. They also 
came from the neighborhood of Culiacan ; they had, however, taken a 
shorter and more direct road thence through Michoacan and Anahuac, 
and they had spent only 40 years in this migration. They were the 
so-called Mlxcohuas, with whom Brasseur first made us acquainted by 
his traublatlon from the Codex Chlmalpopoca, written in the Nahuatl 
Idiom. As to the substance of this work, It surpasses In completenes. 
and Importance every other work of Its kind, and a new critical transla- 
tion which Is in preparation, promises the student more correct material • 
than he ever had before without probably varying the leading features. 
This tribe- of Nahoas came also to seek land for a settlement. From 
the account before us, suggestions can be gathered that they had put 
themselves in communication with their co-nationalists at Tullan, and 
that ihey had made and ratified a treaty with them on the plains of 
Teotihuacan, by which they were allowed to occupy the plateau of 
Anahuac with its lakes, and settle at Quauhtitlan,but chiefiy at Colhuacau. 
These Mlxcohuas outlived their brother-tribe at Tullan for many cen- 
turies. The latter was already dispersed in the year 10G4, while their 
brethren at Colhuacan resisted the invasion of the Chichimecas, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. It is narrated that in the year 1376 the 
ruler of Colhuacan gave a chief of his own blood to the recentiy-arrlved 
tribe of the Aztecs, at their own request. These Inhabitants of Colhua- 
can were always noted for speaking the Nahuatl tongue with the greatest 
elegance, and for having been the founders of the beautiful town of 
Tezcuco. When Cortes on lauding inquired who ruled in the highlands, 
he was answered : The Mexicans and the Colhuas. Neither Cortes, nor 
any of his generals who advanced still farther heard of Tullan, or of the 
Tultecas, evidently because the tribe as such had become extinct five 
centuries before, and portions of It had already been absorbed into other 
tribes. 

After all, Alva de Ixtlllxochltl was not Incorrect In regarding Tullan 
and its ancient iuhabltants as a prehistoric people, and In calling them 
Tultecas. He was well acquainted with their palaces and temples, 
which then were in ruins, for he often refers to them as being memor- 
able and splendid antiquities, and it must have been well known to him 
that his tribe (for he was a Colhuan) did not found and inhabit those 
ancient towns which extended as far as Yucatan, Chiapas and Guatemala, 
3 
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since he does not intimate that his tribe had ever gloried in having 
erected such buiidings as there exist, or had spread itself over such a 
large extent of territory. Hence we can readily understand, why 
Ixtlilxochitl should have attributed all this work to that ancient tribe of 
Tullau, which had long ago passed from existence. He must also have 
been acquainted with the appellation TuUecatl, so common among his 
own people, signifying a man skilled in all arts and handicrafts. He 
therefore had an inducement to state his impression, that these Tultecatl 
had been the early colonists and builders of the cities then in ruins. 
We have no objection to the derivation of the word tultecatl from 
Tullan. It seems everywhere the custom of the villagers, to look up to 
those living in the capital or chief town, as men of large experience in 
arts, and to apply such designation in a wider sense also to persons and 
things. But as we can not prove that Tullan was the only or principal 
cradle of art and science, from which place they spread through the 
country, we have no right to speak of the architecture of the Tultecas 
or of their great empire, for, in respect to art treasures the highlands of 
Mexico make only a poor display, while the majority of them are found 
in Yucatan, Tabasco and Chiapas, in fact in such territories as were 
inhabited by the Mayas, and which were occupied by the Nahoas only at 
a very late date (1100-1200 A. D.), and at a time long after the stones 
composing these edifices had been placed in position, and had already 
begun to crumble away. 

Thus far we have made ourselves acquainted with the theories 
regarding the prehistoric Olmecas and Tultecas, which were entertained 
at the time of the Conquest ; we have grouped their settlements terri- 
torially and linguistically, and have endeavored to give a correct 
chronological sequence to their movements. Now we will undertake 
another task which springs naturally from the subject, viz : to discover 
what our authorities will allow us to fix upon (1) as the points of depart- 
ure, (2) the line of march, and (3) the final resting places of the ancient 
tribes of Ohnecas and Tultecas. Some of these questions have already 
been partially answered. But it still remains for us to discover in regard 
to the Tultecas, whence they came into that territory, from which Alva 
de Ixtlilxochitl, without any prior historical statement, describes their 
descent to Tullan. It is not possible that a people making use of a 
language so perfect and expressive could have come into sudden 
existence over night, like the mushroom, in the darkness of Culiacan. 
Such a people must of necessity date from the past, and possess a rich 
history. But no traces of such development and actual occupation can 
be found in the neighborhood of Culiacan. The attempt has been made 
to repr^ent the buildings of the Zufiis and the Cliff Dwellers as the first 
essays of an architecture, which we admire so much in its higher 
perfection in the ruined palaces of Mexico, and particularly in those of 
Yucatan. To believe in such a salto mortale would not be possible for 
anyone, who has made himself at all familiar with the first principles of 
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architecture and tectonics. It is not easy to comprehend, indeed it is 
impossible to understand, how a people accustomed to erect higli-storied 
buildings with windows in them, and who instead of entering from the 
ground floor by doors, climbed to the higher stories by ladders and 
descended again the same way, could arrive in the progress of time and 
architectural development to build houses of one story only on pyramidal 
tnotmd*^ and to make them without windows but always provided with 
doorst and to roof tliis story with a remarkably massive platform. 
The protoplasm of Tultec arckltecture can hardly have originated in the 
head of a Zuni or of a Cliflf dweller. It is difl3cult also to comprehend 
that the Tultecas should have made settlemettis so far Northward as the 
Zuni live. Had this been the case, among the mtmy heads of animals 
found among Mexican hieroglyphics, we should have delected at least 
one of them resembling the characteristic buffalo, but we do not meet 
with the slightest trace of it. Therefore, deeming it preposterous 
to place the cradle of the Tultecas in the far North, we will no longer 
dwell on this hypothesis, but we will, on the contrary, endeavor to 
show, that according to the best indications the Tultecas must have 
first started from the East, and in particular from the coast of 
the Mexican Gulf, and thence have migrated in a North-westerly 
direction not very much farther North than Culiacan. As regards 
the Olmecas, whom we have learned from traditon landed at 
Panuco on the Gulf Coast, we will endeavor to answer this fur- 
ther question, how these magicians ^(for with this name the savage 
Maya Indians always designated them) could step by step establish 
themselves along the Gulf Coast as far as Golfo Dulce and Copan, and 
could Impress upon the intervening territory and people, a civilization 
whose origin and character is still so enigmatical a problem to the 
modern student. 

We will begin with the first acts of the Olmecas on the Panuco coast, 
the coast of Tam, as we may call it. Three authorities are at our 
disposal for this purpose — Sahagua, the Codex Chimalpopoca and the 
Popul Vuh. In the first two we find stated the ideas entertained by the 
Nahoa writers regarding the Tultecas, and in the third the ideas 
entertained by the Maya writers respecting the Olmecas. As to the 
Codex Chimalpopoca and the Popul Yuh, the accounts given agree only 
in their first chapters. They inform us how, after many fruitless 
attempts, man was created, or as we should state it in modern prose, 
divested of poetical phraseology, how the rude savage was led step by 
step to civilization. Then follow in both works the account of certain 
catastrophes caused by atmospheric changes and volcanic eruptions 
which hindered but did not entirely put an end to the civilization already 
well advanced, and left a portion of the inhabitants unharmed to carry 
on the work. From this point these two authorities are at variance. 
The Naboa (Codex Chimalpopoca) is occupied with the early history of 
the tribe, which Is set down in fixed chronological sequence firom the year 
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596 A. D. to the time of the Conquest (1521 A. D.)*. Our attention \» 
turned immediately after the narration of physical convulsions to the 
consideration of particular localities, such as Anahuac and Teotihaacan. 
Another Nahoa tribe, not the Tultec tribe of Ixtlilxochitl, but one which 
afterwards came flrom the N«»rth and which is called the Mixcohuas, 
from the name of its leader, Is described to us as celebrating in 
Teotlhuacan a great religious ceremony, probably in connection with 
its neighbors from Tullan. The Maya chronicle (the Popul Vuh), on. 
the other hand, goes on to state that ihe leader Gucuiuatz remained for 
a long time at Tamoanchan enduring great privations, until he secured 
provisions for his people and guides for his further progress in countries- 
yet unknown to him, at Paxil and OayaU (which localities we shall 
endeavor to designate hereafter). From here we are abruptly trans- 
ferred by the author to Camuhibal and Xibalba, localities which, in spite 
of the obscurity which surrounds them, can be suflaciently well ascer- 
tained from the statement that great deeds were enacted there " in the 
Seven Caverns.' From here they were frightened away and wandered for 
a long time with their god Tohil at their head, suffering great hardships 
and privations, till we are able to locate them on their arrival at Guate- 
mala. We can follow them to-day on their route by the names of the places 
Mixtan, Cavistan and Avilitz, which they passed through, accompanied 
by a tribe called the Yaqui.* The whole narration is of loose coherence, 
without any chronological statement of time. Only a few circumstantial 
indications of historical dates can be elicited from this Maya authority 
(the Popul Vuh). The described migration hardly falls in the early 
epochs of Tultecan and Colhua wanderings. Our impression is that it 
rather occurred in the epoch of the eleventh and twelfth century, and 
that the Quiche tribe, whose fate and exploits the author of the Popul 
Vuh narrates, broke up from the North of Culiacan at about the same 
epoc^ when the seven Chichimecan hordes began to invade Anahuac, 
but that the Quiches went farther South and finally settled In Guatemala. 
While the Maya and the Nahuatl authorities may differ somewhat tvom 
each other in regard to the earliest events of their history, the substance 
of their narrations is strikingly identical, and it is only when passing to 
the narration of later events, that each of these authors endeavors to- 
give an account of his own tribe. The Inference, therefore, is easily 
suggested that both people may originally have sprung from the 
same source, and that ab a later time they may have separated from 
each other and each followed its own fortunes by a different path. 
When they again encountered each other after the lapse of centuries,. 
each of them may have been so entirely changed that recognition was 
diflScult, if not entirely impossible. After what has been stated such an 
hypothesis is reasonably justified, and should not be Instantly rejected. 
But from what follows it will be seen that there are positive grounds for 
advancing this hypothesis to the rank of a fact. 

*The Nahoa people appear in the chronicles of the Quiche and 
Cacchiquels always under the name of Yaqui. 
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To secure this fact, we must now refer to our third source of informa- 
tion, to the report which Sahas:un has left us regarding the prehistoric 
Mexicans. Sahagun is often quoted, and extracts from his woriss have 
bean made by most modern writers upon this subject. We are therefore 
astonished to find, that certain statements which corroborate the views 
-we have advanced above, have hitherto escaped the attention of the 
readers of these records. As we intend to submit this chapter of 
•Sahagun to close inspection it wiii be desirable to translate the text as 
literally as possible, omitting only certain of the longer passages. 

SAHAGUN *• CONCERNING THE MEXICANS."^ 

. . . . . Numberless years ago the first settlers came in ships and 
landed at a Northern port, which from that cause was called Panutla, 
now Pautlan. These travellers, having, the snow-covered mountains and 
the volcanoes always in sight, began their journey with a priest at their 
bead, who carried their God before them, and in this way they finally 
came down as far as Guatemala. 

Still their first settlement was Tamoanchan, where they remained for 
a long time under the constant direction of their Priests and Sooth- 
sayers, the Amoaxagues, who understood how to prepare their pictured 
annals. Though they all had travelled together, they (the Priests) 
separated themselves from them and carried away all the pictured 
annals, in which their sacred rites and acts had been described. But 
before they left they made the following statements to those that 
remained behind : "Know that your God lays upon you the command to 
remain in this country. He makes you lords and proprietors of it. 
Your God will return ft'oin whence he came and we will accompany 
him." 

Of all those wise men only four remained behind. They were 
Oxomogo, Cipactonal, Tlaltecuic and Suchicoaco. When they were 
alone they held counsel among themselves and said : A time will come 
when there must be light and when our community will need laws for its 
guidance. But how shall we govern this people while their God is 
absent? They have taken away our Books; what can we do without 
the advice of Astrology and the interpretation of dreams? At once they 
set to work and made a reckoning of the days and nights and of the 
Division of Time, and this reckoning has always been observed, so long 
as the Tnltecas, the Mexicans, the Tecpanecas and all the Chichimecas 
possessed a government. Only it is not possible to discover distinctly 
from this reckoning how long they remained at Tamoanchan ; but it was 
well known that this had been stated in the Books that had been burned 
in the reign of the King Itzcohuatl. 

From Tamoanchan they then went to a town caHed Teotiuacan, and 
here they took steps for the election of a leader. Then they built tombs 
and mounds for the Sun and Moon, and though it is not easy to believe 



^Sahagun, Libro X., Cap. 19, parrafo 14. 
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that all this had been done by the hand of man, it is nevertheless true^ 
because they were a giant race. This we see clearly to-day on the great 
mountainous hill of Cholula, which was erected with lime and briclcs of 
adobe. The town was named Teotiuacan, because Teutl was there, 
which signified God. 

While they all remained at Tamoanchan, some of the families left and 
settled in a province called to-day Olmeca-Vitztoti, and we know that 
they practiced all kinds of abominations and witchcraft in the most 
ancient times, because their chief, the Olmeca-Vitztoti, had made a 
compact with the Devil and received his name in consequence. Of him 

it is narrated : And there was a Cuexteco who was the 

leader of the Guaxtecas, who drank fiye glasses of wine, whereby he lost 
his reason ; he kicked away his mantle, and because of his shame he fled 
to Panotlan with all his vassals and with those who spoke his language. 
But the others remained at the place which we call to-day Toveime, in 
their own language Toompahan and in romance ** our neighbors." The 
modern name of the Guaxtecas is derived from that of their chief. . . 
(A detailed narration of his sorceries follows). 

After order and good government had been maintained for along time 
at Tamoanchan, they removed their settlement far away to a place called 
Sumiltepcc. Here the Lords, the Elders and the Priests came together 
and held a council, and said that their God had declared that they should 
no longer remain at Sumiltepec, but that they must wander farther 
away and discover new territory, and for that reason the young and old, 
the men and the women, set out again upon their wandering, proceeding 
at first very slowly, until they came to Teotiuacan, where they elected 
those who should lead and rule over them ; and so every chief accom- 
panied those who spoke his language, and each division (cuadrilla) 
carried at its head the God that belonged to it. The Tultecas always 
went first ; then came the Otomies. When these with their leader had 
reached Coatepec, they went no farther with the others, for from this 
point their chief led them to the mountains where he wished them to 
make a settlement, and this is the reason why they always made their 
sacrifices upon mountain heights and began to build their dwellings 
upon the declivities. But the Tultecas, the Mexicans and the NahoaSy 
and all the others, went on their way over the plains and the high, cold, 
desert places (paramos) that they might discover new lands, and each 
family was preceded by its God as a recognized leader. No tradition, 
however, remains behind of the length of time they wandered in this way^ 
At length they came to a valley surrounded by high hills, where they 
rested t)iemselves and wept over the many hardships and griefs they 
endured, for they suff*ered hunger and great thirst. In this valley there 
were seven caverns, which they selected for their places of worship, 
and here they sacrificed ever afterwards, according to their custom. 
The memory and the reckoning of all the time that they remained there 
are alike entirely lost. 
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While now the Taltecas with the others remainecl there, it Is reported 
that their God spoke to them in particular (que Su Dios les habl6 a parte) 
and commanded them to return back to the same place from whence 
they came, and not to remain there any longer. When the Tultecas 
heard this, they inaugurated sacrificial rites in the seven caverns before 
their departure, and afterwards they all arrived at ToUantzinco, from 
whence they moved at a later time to Xicotitlan, which to-day is called 
Tulla. 

In later years the Michoaques, with their leader Auiimltl, returned 
from that place and settled towards the setting of the sun» where they 
still dwell to-day. Little by little the Nahoas came back, whom we 
to-day call Tecpanecas. The Acoloaques, the Huxotzincas and the 
Tlascaltecas came back also. Each of these families came here by itself 
where Mexico now stands. And finally came also the Mexicans them- 
selves, who had remained behind, for to them likewise their God had 
said *♦♦*♦<• For that reason all the natives of that country 
are in the habit of saying that they had been brought up in those Seven 
Caverns, and that from them they had migrated down to their present 
abodes. But that is not true, for they did not move away, but only went 
thither that they might bring their offerings from there at the time when 
they (the Tultecas) dwelt In that valley." . . . (Then follows a short 
sketch of the Aztecs, of whom we already know, and an explanation to 
the effect that all those nations which came from the North called them- 
selves Chichi mecas, as also those which inhabited the plateaux and had 
been assimilated with them.) *' All these Chichimecas," says Sahagun, 
** spoke the Nahuatl language, yet with notable differences of dialect. 
On the other hand, the nations which dwelt in the East, as the Olmeca- 
Vixtoti and Nonohualca, did not call themselves Chichimecas." 

It will not be out of place to add a few explanations to this account of 
Sahagun. 

What portion of our globe had been the home of those landed at 
Panuco? The answer to this question has been the object of long-con- 
tinued speculation. Thus much is certain : they must have come from a 
highly civilized country. Hence no reasonable ground can be alleged for 
placing its source in the North of our Continent. Were we to allow our 
views to be guided by circumstantial evidence (since no other is at hand) 
it is the antique civilization of Western Asia which affords most points 
of similarity to that of ancient Mexico. But by what fate these 
foreigners were driven away from so distant a home, what means of 
locomotion they employed and by what routes they chanced to enter the 
Panuco river, it will be impossible ever to ascertain. On all such interest- 
ing points tradition is absolutely silent. We only read the statement 
that their first appearance was in canoes, and at the mouth of the said 
river ; and that some time later, one part of them started for the North- 
west of Culiacan, and another part for the South of Yucatan. Wc can 
not Tairly presume that they would have come from either of these 
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regions simply to return thither. We must therefore rather conclude 
that they came from the North or the East. In the North our cj'es meet 
with the vast half of our continent, destitute at that time of any traces 
of that peculiar kind of civilization, vv^hlch these foreigners so rapidly 
established in Central America. On the East lay the boundless Waters 
of the Gulf and the Atlantic Ocean. If they came by this route, the 
rushinj; waves have long since buried the secrets of their path behind 
the furrowing lieels of their barks. 

Nor do we gain any information in regard to the number of those that 
arrived. It is difficult to believe that they arrived in large numbers, 
but quite the reverse. If they were wise men, who possessed a knowl- 
edge of the stars, who could calculate periods of time and were acquainted 
with worldly arts, then indeed but a small number of them would be . 
required to overawe the rude savages, to change them first into servants 
and afterwards into willing followers, who would accompany them like 
sons of the same family on their later migrations, to subdue their neigh- 
bors and afterwards to conquer more distant tribes. 

It is not probable that the site of Tamoanchan was any longer recog- 
nized at the time of the Conquest. We have already stated that the word 
in the Huasteca language signifies '*the place where the serpents live." 
But the ruined pyramids of Tuzpan and Papantla, as well as those of 
Mizantla, Airnish hints where we may look for the forgotten place. 
These very names are not original in the Huasteca or Maya language. 
They were given by the Nahoas, probably by the Totonca tribe. In the 
language of the Huastecas this kind of pyramidal construction was 
called Faxil^ (templo, cue, baluarte) and Cayalha is the first place 
mentioned in the Popul Vuh, where the leader of those who landed 
found the first ear of maize. Cayalll in Maya signifies water of the fishes. 

The departure of the leader for the South, carrying the Books of the 
Council and the Gods, apparently for further colonization, and the state 
of abandonment in which the deserted settlers found themselves, are 
dramatically described. The tale is evidently gathered by Sahagun from 
the lips of the Indians, and we accept it without hesitation or comment on 
Its intrinsic credibility. It is however not reported in the Popol-Vuh. 
The Popol-Vuh* at this point enlarges on events which concern the Maya 
tribe. We now learn from Sahagun how the deserted band, the future 
Tultecas, endeavored to shape their destiny. They organized themselves 
into an independent body. They reconstructed from memory the Book 
of the Council and also the traditional calendar, probably preserving 
its ftmdamental features. They gained in number and in strength, so as 
to send a colony to the mountains of Huasteca. Still further to the 
West they discovered the beautiftil plain of Teotlhuacan, inhabited by 
Otomies, and there laid the foundations for a central sanctuary. We find 
them also busied at Sumiltepec. If we might venture to change this 



*See Zenteno, Noticia de la lengua Huasteca, vocabulary appendix. 
*Popol-Vuh, ed. Brasseur, Paris, 1861, page 215. 
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word into Samiltepec, sapposing a very probable error of print or of 
composition, we should receive ftrom such correction a hint where to look 
for this place, which can no longer be found on any map. Samilli, or 
more correctly xamilli, signifies "brick" and tepee "mountain." We 
might then recognize the Pyramid of Cholula in this mountain of bricks, 
to which they transferred their residence ft*om Tamoanchan, and when 
we read farther on, that from this place they moved very " leisurely " to 
Teotihuacan, the discovery and fixing of that locality which is so near 
Cholula, is rendered more certain. In this description of their gaining 
ground on the high plateaux of the West, we obtain a glimpse of the 
manner in which these foreign colonists, taking the shortest course 
from the coast, were able to reach the highlands, and obtain a yery strong 
confirmation" of their special agency in establishing those central points 
of civilization always recognized as prehistoric, to-wit: Cholula* and 
Teotihuacan. 

Their restless leaders did not give the people time to settle in 
Xamlltepec. They led them onward to Teotihuacan, where the whole 
force was put in marching order, and as the author states, separated 
according to the languages spoken by the tribes. Of such tribes, how- 
ever, the Otomies alone are mentioned. This tribe, tenaciously clinging 
to the soil of its forefathers, seems to have been left at home as unfitted 
for distant expeditions. Yet we may fairly suppose that some of 
those tribes, with which the adventurers had come in contact on their 
line of operation between Tamoanchan and Teotihuacan, may have been 
induced by force or by persuasion, and by anticipations of good luck, to 
Join in the novel enterprise. 

The Tultecas, we read, marched always at the head of the column. 
This Is the first mention of them we have In the account. It might 
almost seem from the statement that these Tultecas had joined themselves 
to those leaders for the first time at Teotihuacan. This may indeed 
have been the case, when we consider that the foreign immigrants had 
some time before established this sanctuary^ and that friends must have 
been living there, who took an interest in this movement of their 
co-nationals, and had furnished them provisions, guides and addition to 
their numbers. Possibly also the settlers In Teotihuacan had for these 
very reasons claimed the leadership, and should we not be ready to 
believe that they had at that time adopted the name of Tultecas, we may 
suppose that Sahagun only followed the tradition according to which the 
first tribe which returned back from the North, about the year 644 A. D., 
in order to settle at ToUan, was usually designated as the Tultecas. 
Whether we are right or not, the distinct statement, that the said tribe 
of Tultecas, with another from Tamoanchan, jointly undertook an 
expedition from Teotihuacan, directed towards the North for further 
exploration, is very interesting. 



*Read on these explorations Brantz Mayer, Mexico, as it was, and as 
it Is ; New York : Wiley & Putnam, 1844, page 240. 
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Led by that tribe they wandered in a Northerly direction, suffering 
much from hunger and thirst, through lonesome wilds, over high and 
cold tracts, till they arrived at a deep valley where they found shelter in 
seven caverns. A shorter or more graphic description of the wanderings 
of a national caravan, self-reliant and aggressive, moving over the high 
plateaux of Guanajuato, Zacatecas, Guadalajara, Durango and Cinaloa, 
can scarcely be given. Nothing is more strongly emphasized in all the 
traditions of these people than their stern combats with Nature. They 
never chose to give a moving description of bloody encounters with 
formidable enemies, but they chiefly recount the thirst, the hunger, and 
especially the cold which they had to endure, and how they struggled 
against these three enemies and finally overcame them with the help of 
their astute priests, whom they classed with their Gods. 

Where the valley with the seven caverns was situated, how long they 
remained there, and how widely they dispersed after they had grown 
strong, and what wild tribes they subjected, on these points Sahagun, as 
well as all other native and Spanish chroniclers, are silent. One thing 
only, already mentioned, is communicated by the chronicler Ixtlilxochitl : 
that two of the Tultec chiefs rebelled, retired to Culiacan and afterwards 
wandered Southwards to TuUan. Culiacan Is the only place lying in a 
Northerly direction to which we can follow their wanderings and 
settlements with historical accuracy. Even from this information alone 
we gain much, for we obtain the direction of their North-western line of 
march and a distinct locality from whence they may have spread in 
different directions. In the valley of Tuitan, in Zacatecas, we come 
upon a great extent of ruins, called La Quemada, which recent investiga- 
tions have so far failed to adequately describe. . Higher up we meet the 
very suggestive names Durango and Chihuahua, and in their Southern 
boundary we find a tribe speaking an idiom, SahaibOf^ which to-day 
bears the same name, and has a strong resemblance to Chihuahua and 
Xibalba. It will be difficult for us now to discover, the grounds upon 
which the Spaniards gave two of the names above mentioned to those 
two provinces. But we have the linguistic license to change the modern 
name Durango into the Nahuatl form of pronunciation, which would be 
Tulanco, meaning ** in Tula." We must here remark that the Nahoas as 
well as the Mayas always designated Tula* as the cradle of theij* race, 



*Carta Etnograflca de Mexico, por el Lie. 3f. Orozco y Berra : Mexico, 
1864. 

*There has been much trifling in finding the true etymology of this 
name. Edw. B. Taylor, "Anahuac," London, 1861, changes it into the 
Asiatic Turan. The Mexican historians spell it Tullan or Tollan, 
deriving it evidently from the word tuly which means reed, in accord- 
ance with its hieroglyphic coat of arms, as represented in the Codex 
Mendoza by a bundle of reeds. The anonymous author of the Katunes- 
changes Tulan to Tulapan. We must take care not* to give too much 
credit to the tendency, which all nations have shown, to explain by means 
of their own idiom topographical names and sounds transmitted to them 
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therefore both of them in remote times must have dwelt in common in 
Tula. Both of them speak also of a valley with seven caves, Chico- 
mostoc in NnliuatI and Wukub-pek in Maya. In like manner we have 



by the earlier inhabitants. We think Tulan to be best explained by the 
Maya language, in which tul means abundance^ and the afllx a the pre- 
position tu; hence "in the land of abimdance." It is in this sense that 
Tulan is always mentioned in the chronicles and heroic songs of the 
Maya Quiches and Cakchiqueles, as the land in which they found repose, 
a home and happiness. In these songs, record is also made of four such. 
Tulans. The one lay towards the rising of the sun, hence toward 
the Eastern Ocean, and perhaps Tula, halfway between I'ampico and 
S. Luis de Potosi, a second at the setting of the sun. Now if this 
second Tulan in some of these songs appears in combination with 
Xibalba also, and is designated as the Tulan of the Seven Caves, to 
which ** their Gods had brought them from the Tulan of the East," we 
can not help inferring from this observation, that we have here in sub- 
stance before us, the same tale and tradition, which Father Sahagun had 
gathered among the Nahoas. The Tamoanchan of the one is the first 
and Eastern Tulan of the other, and the Chicomoztoc is the second 
Tulan. It was but natural that in Sahagun's narratibn, the Nahoa should 
give the leadership to their cognate tribe, the Tultecas, whilst the Quiche 
should bring into prominence such deeds as were performed by their 
ancient cognates, the Huastecas ; and we must not forget that the foreign 
conquerors, their leaders, were only few in number, and that the Huas- 
teca or other Maya natives, who had become their disciples, formed the 
stock of the colonists, who were carried away to settle among the 
Chichimecas. Being educated to a higher standard of culture, they had 
gradually assimilated to their teachers, and had- thereby become able to 
transplant the nobler modes of life into the distant South of Guatemala 
in later centuries, where they were found at the time of the Conquest 
divided into the three nations, the Quiche, Cakchiquel and Zutigil. 
By the third Tulan probably the proper Tultecan city of TuUan is 
meant, 13 miles North of the city of Mexico ; and the fourth Tullan, 
** where God is," seems to have been situated in Chiapas, near Guatemala j 
this suggestion being given by the author of the chronicle, who com- 
plains that ♦* the Zotziles had prohibited his people from entering that 
sanctuary." The Zotziles and Tzeudales are to-day two powerful Maya 
tribes, and occupy the central portion of Chiapas, from which the rapid 
waters of the Tabasco and Uzumazinta rivers roll down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in which the ruined sanctuaries of Palenque and Ocosingo 
were discovered. Now, if the Maya-speaking people gave their 
principal migratory stations the name of Tulan, it seems as if t)ie 
Nahoas had given theirs that of Tlapallan. Hue-hue tlapallan, to be 
translated the most ancient Tlapallan, could be located at Tamoan- 
chan, the place where the Calendar was made or recomposed after 
the departure of the Gods with the Book of Council. Hue-Tlapallan, 
ancient Tlapallan, could be identified with the country surrounding 
Culiacan, and by Tlapallan, without any prefix, we know that Chiapaa 
was meant, the land to which Quetzalcohuatl resorted, and which Cortes^ 
was shown on his expedition to Honduras. He crossed this Tlapallan 
on a road that led only a few miles distant from Palenque. The trans- 
lation of the Nahuatl word Tlapallan is **Land of the Varied Colors." 
Therefore the meaning of the words Tulan and Tlapallan appears to 
give the reflex of similar ideas. Though those wandering colonists, in 
reality, must have been sufferers wherever they halted and settled, the 
past, in imagination, presented itself always in the brilliancy of a 
Golden Age. 
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no difficulty in recognizing the name Chibalba, so often mentioned in the 
Popol Vuli a8 the most ancient abode of clouds and darkness, where the 
ancestors of the Maya-Quiches astonished the barbarians in Chihuahua, 
or perhaps the modern Zobaibo, with their magic arts. Even Zuivan, 
which Maya authorities always place after the word Tula, should be 
added to this group of nomenclatures, all of whicln in spite of their 
various spelling, indicate the same district. To this group also Cibola 
belongs, one of the seven cities sought for by Coronado. But we have 
strong grounds for doubting that the migration of the Quiches from 
Chibalba down to Guatemala occurred at the epoch of the wandering of 
the Tultecas. The Quiches seem to have remained in the North for a 
Ion? time, and thi.'n to have joined the great invasion of the Chichimecas, 
which took place in the tenth or the eleventh centnry. As to the return 
of the Tultecas, we refer to the quoted statements from Ixtlllxochitrs 
work. 

We have something to say further, in regard to the sources of this 
information. They are as authentic as we could desire. Sahagun tells 
us in the prologue of his work how he obtained his facts. He took up 
his residence at Tepeopulco, a large Indian village near Tezcuco, and 
with the help of their chief, who had become a Christian, and who was 
there called Don Diego Mendoza, he brought together about a dozen 
Indians well acquainted with the early history of their country. To 
these he added four of his own so-called grammatical parishioners, and 
handed them a plan and disposition of the subjects of which he wished to 
treat. It was the business of the older Indians to extract the meaning 
ft'om the original painted annals, and to set in order the various state- 
ments of the text near their appropriate symbol*^, and at the same time 
the four grammaticians obtained from the Indians an understanding of 
the meaning of the pictures and translated it into the NahnatI language. 
Sahagun then translated this text into Spanish. From this results the 
formality of diction in the chapters on early history as compared with 
what follows and was of Sahagun's own composition. None of the other 
historians have employed such a methodical system of learning their 
secrets ft*om the Indians themselves. Although the manuscript of 
Sahagun was first published by Bustamante at Mexico in 1829, and after- 
wards republished by Kingsbo rough at London, the facts contained in it 
were already known in the sixteenth century. The Superior of his order 
took the MSS. away from Sahagun, and Duran, Tobar, Acosta, Torque- 
mada and other authors, have drawn facts from them. Torquemada 
confesses this frankly. We were therefore induced to select Sahagun as 
our best authority, and taking his text for a foundation, to locate the 
first germs of the so-called Tultec race, not at the North, but at a landing- 
place on the coast of the Mexican Gulf. 

It only remains for us to endeavor to follow the march of that troop of 
wise men, who separated themselves from the small colony at Tamoan- 
Chan, taking the holy books with them, and directing those whom they left 
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behind to await their return. In regard to the direction they went and 
about their fate nothing in particular is said. No Nahoa writer, as we be- 
lieve, has ever taken up this subject. Were it not for the single document 
written by an anonymous Maya author, we should be entirely in the dark 
with regard to the deeds performed by those Wise Men. The Katunes of 
Maya History, which we have quoted on various occasions, although 
very much abridged, afford us an Insight into the gradual colonization 
and the settlements formed by the invadei*. A synchronous hi^t()ry of 
the two consanguineous tribes, after their separation in Tamoanchan, 
could be restored in chronological sequence to a certain extent, from the 
middle of the third to the eleventh century. To do this is not our present 
task. We only wisli to draw attention to certain points, that may become 
of importance, when the task of penetrating deeper into that mysterious 
epoch of American prehistory is undertaken. 

When we inspect, on the map, the Atlantic coast-line, from Pauuco 
Southwards to Honduras, we observe the openings of four large gulfs. 
There is first the double Gulf of TampicOj then that of Los Terminosy 
also called Xicalanco; the third is the Gulf of BacalaVy or ChetumaU 
and the fourth the Golfo Dulce, with its great inland-lake of Itzabal. 
Beginning at Panuco and ending at Itzabal, the whole coast and adjacent 
interior is ancient Maya ground and territory. As far as the invajsioua 
of the Nahoas, about the eleventh century, had made them acquainted 
with that country, they had called the inhabitants of it Olmecas. It is^ 
ftom the lips of Columbus that' we hear for the first time the name 
Maya. He picked it up at a point in the neighborhood of the Golfo 
Dulce, on his fourth voyage.^ It is not without significance that 
tradition always designates three of the above-named gulfs, the Laguua. 
de los Terrainos, that of Bacalar and that of Panuco as the landing- 
places of the early settlers, and the following considerations will become 
interesting in the highest degree. Directly in the neighborhood of those 
gulfs we meet with ruins of the greatest importance. In the plain 
South of Panuco lie those of PaparUla and Misantla, On the Laguna de 
los Terminos, overlooking it from a height, stand those of Palenque. 
On the gulf of Bacalar we find the ruins of Yumpeten (Island of the 
Lord). On the fourth gulf, that of Itzabal or Golfo Dulce, of which 
however tradition makes no mention, we- find the large ruins of Quirigua 
and Copan. The character of those ruins is everywhere the same— a 
truncated pyramid, approached by a flight of steps {teocalli in Nahuatl 
and Ku in Maya) either isolated or surrounded by other constructions. 
This leads us to infer that the same people who landed at Panuco, and 
who built their teocalli in Anahuac, Zacatecas, and elsewhere, might also 
have made the constructions which exist from Panuco Southwards to 



*This interesting incident is reported by P. Martyr de Anglerla, 
Ocean. Decadae, iii., Lib. IV., from which we extract only the following 
passage: "In magno illo tractu regiones sunt duae; Taya haec, Maya 
ilia nominatur." 
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the Golfo Dulce. And we can well suppose that, landing from their 
canoes and leaving a colony at Tarooanchan, the Wise Men may have 
navigated the coasts, taking advantage of the protecting bays, and have 
taken possession of the elevated and healthy headUnds, and that after- 
wards ihey pursued their work by colonization farther into the interior. 
Should the above list of constructions of a similar character, erected 
in localities having the same natural conditions, and situated upon the 
same coast, not offer sufficient evidence of the course of the early 
Central American colonization, and proof that Tamoanchan was the 
place from which it started, we can strengthen the argument by the 
following additional facts. We turn again to Sahagun, who calls the 
people living on the coast between Panuco and Tabasco, Olmeca. Begin- 
ning with Panuco and the Huasteca province he enumerates them In this 
order: Olmeca- Vlxtotl, Olmeca-Anahuac and Olmeca-Nonohualco. Of 
the tirst Olmecns he tells us at length of their reputation as sorcerers. 
They could change themselves into all possible forms of animals, such 
as serpents, tigers, eagles and wolves. If we analyze the name Vixtoti, 
we find In the first syllable a primitive word that recurs In all Maya 
dialects with such variations as linguistic usage permits. Itz, ultz, 
quix, means a sorcerer.* The savage Mayas, surprised by these arts, 
had good reason to give, the newcomers such a title. The second 
syllable of Vlxtotl is the Nahuatl word teuctli, meaning a lord or sire, 
corrupted Into toti by the natives, and by the Spaniards into teule. As 
far as we know the word vix does not appear in any connection with 
persons or localities that belong to the Olmeca-Anahuac, or that of the 
Olmeca-Nonohualco, but it reappears again In the Peninsula of Yucatan. 
There we find the famous Chlchen-Itza and Itzamal, places recognized 
as centres of civilization. It Is also worthy of note, that the Maya 
annals report the name of the Invaders who landed atBacalar, as having 
been the Itzaes, and that they came from Tulapan and belonged to the 
house of Nonoalco. So also the Spanish chroniclers of .Yucatan, repeat- 
ing the traditions of the people, state that it was Itzamna, who In primi- 
tive times organized and civilized the country.' Analyzing the Maya 
word Itzamna we find it composed of Itza, sorcerer, and na, house, and 
we shall do well to correct the prevailing idea that Itzamna was a person, 
and adopt the more probable supposition that the natives wished to 



*In the language of Chiapas it is Hix; in Quiche and Caxchiquel, 
Yitz and Itz ; in Maya proper lo (pronounced ids) ; in Huasteca Chix 
and Hultz. Zeuteno quotes as an example : Huitz-ata, Gods-house." 

^Las Casas, in his Historla Apologetica, Cap. 123, gathered his 
information, as we suppose, among the Tzendales and Zotziles. He 
spells Izona and in another place At9amma, by which the important 
syllable itz is secured, which was dropped by later writers, so that 
Itzamna was cut down to the less suggestive form of Zamna. Also 
Cogolludo, Historla de Yucatan, lib. iv.. Cap. 8, and Landa^ Relacion 
d. 1. Cosas de Yucatan, ed. Brasseur, Paris, 1864, § 5, page 80, and § 35, 
and page 216. The analysis of the name would give Itzaob-na, House, 
and if nd is accented. Mother of the Izaes. 
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indicate thereby the dwelling of the Itza colony, which had settled in 
their country. As early as the eleventh century, multitudes of Nahoas 
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FIGURE OF A [SUPPOSKD] BBABDBD ITZA OFFERING SACRIFICE, FROM A 

COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF YUCATAN SCULPTURE 

BY A. LE PLONGEON. 

had penetrated into Yucatan and had settled at Mayapan, and we read in 
the Katunes, that from the neighboring mountains of Tabasco a tribe 
named Vltzes came to assist their clansmen, and were instrumental in 
destroying the seat of the tyrants. We may recognize in them the brother 
tribe of Quiche, the etymology of which name appears to have been derived 
in this way. Finally we find this word in the form Itzabal (Itzaob-al — 
sons of the Itzaes) applied to a locality, and a laguna at the foot of the 
plateau of Copan, to-day the inland lake of Golfo Dulce. 

If we now condense the information already given we shall arrive at 
the following conclusions. 

The nationality of the men who landed at Panuco can not be ascer- 
tained. They came in canoes, very probably from a Northerly direction, 
and under this assumption they must have travelled or sailed very near 
the coast of Tamaulipas, or higher up along the South-western curve of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Soon after their arrival, this force separated. A 
part of it followed the direction of the coast towards the South and 
became instrumental in civilizing the Maya tribes of Central America. 
At such places, where in later times, the Nahoas came in immediate 
contact with the Mayas, they gave them the name of ** Olmecas/* By 
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what Dame, however, the other Maya tribes of Yucatan, Chiapas and 
Guatemala were called by the Nahoas is unknown to us. The other 
portion, for whom we will retain the name Tultecas, ascended the high- 
lands towards the West. There they came in contact with the Quina- 
metin upon the mountains, and lower down upon the plains of Tlascala 
they found tribes that very probably also spoke the Maya language. An 
inundation surprised them, a pyramid was built at Cholula for protec- 
tion, and it served also as a temple. After they had become convinced 
of the subjection and obedience of these Mayas, they penetrated into 
the neighboring lands of the Otomi tribe, where they selected the plain 
of Teotihuacan as the central point of their civilization. Holding these 
strong positions in the rear, they fearlessly penetrated farther towards 
the North through barren tracts of country to the neighborhood of the 
so-called Chichi inecas. After they had lived and worl<ed among them 
for the space of about 250 years, a dissension broke out among their old 
leaders, and in consequence of it, two families left the country, deter- 
mined to join their Southern parent colony. They arrived at its oldest 
settlement at Huexotla (the City of Willows) the Huastec Tamland, 
where a future dwelling place in Tulla is assigned them. Some decades 
afterwards another family of their tribe, the Mixcohua, followed them 
from Culiacan. They formed a settlement at Culhuacan upon the lake of 
Mexico. Both these families may be considered as the promoters of 
civilization among the Chichiineca and Otomi tribes. In the languages 
of the neighboring tribes, these Tultecas and Mlxcohuas appear under 
different names. We find that the Totonacas called them ColhuaSj 
probably ftom the name of their capital on the lake of Anahuac, and 
from that still older place Culiacan. The Maya Quiches speak of them 
as Taquis, but their other name, Nahoas*"^ (those who know), seems to 
have originated with the Chichimecas, who, being their former pupils 
and speaking the same language, desired to express thereby the great 
ascendency in art and science, which their former conquerors had always 
held among them. It is curious to note that this epithet is analogous to 
that which the uncivilized Mayas gave to their conquerors and teachers 
when they called them Itzaes (magicians or wise men). 

The language which the pioneers of civilization had brought with them 
ftom their distant Fatherland, seems to have merged entirely into that 
of tiie tribes with which they came in contact. We can not fairly sup- 
pose that the Tultecas imported the Nahoa language and diffused it 
among the Chichimecas, northat» the Itzaes imported the Maya language 
into Yucatan and Central America. They must have found these languages^ 
in those countries in which they settled as conquerors. A single American 
Indian may have the ambition to learn a foreign language, but he will 
retain his mother tongue, and so will the American Indians en masse. 
Whilst the Maya language has made no territorial conquest, nay rather 
has lost its ancient extension, the Nahuatl can boast of having made a 
victorious march from the North down to the table-lands of Mexico and 
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HEAD OF A [supposed] BEARDED ITZA, OR MAGICIAN, FROM A COLLECTION 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF YUCATAN SCULPTURE BY A. LE PLONGEON. 

Tlascala and sent its branches farther South through Central America. 
This may have been owing to the uncommon pliability of its gram- 
matical structure, and its rich treasury of expressive words. The 
Spanish missionaries learned it easily and preferred it. They, as 
well as various other modern students, pretend that the Nahoa 
vocabulary is Intermingled with a large amount of Aryan and even 
of Greco-Italian primitive roots and words, which apply to important 
ideas and inanimate things, as expressions for the forces of nature, 
worship, the succession of the seasons, astronomy, the family, the 
parts of the human body, household utensils, artistic wares, the 
animals common to both hemispheres, the words for teaching, braiding, 
buying, etc. These alleged resemblances, however, have never been 
investigated by any correct method ; yet that they should not have been 
detected in the vocabulary of the Mayas, but in that of the Nahoas, will 
claim the attention of the student, for if these statements are correct 
our Nahoa-Tultecas may be viewed in a new light. The reader will 
remember that the Tultecas represented that portion of the adventurers 
landed in Panuco, who were deserted by their leaders and left without 
their book of council, and were thus compelled to re- write It. When 
we consider that the Itza-Maya calendar coincides In Its minor divisions 
of time with that of the Tolteca-Nahoa, but widely dlffei*s from It In 
its division of the longer periods, this circumstance, combined with 
the observations made with regard to the linguistic stock of the Nahoa 
language, Involuntarily leads to the supposition of certain differences 
4 
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either in creed or in nationality, that may have existed among the mem- 
bers of the invading party, and which therefore gave rise first to 
dissensions, then to separations, and later on to the peculiar dis- 
crepancies observed between Maya and Tultec culture. If there is any 
germ of truth in those conjectures, no effort ought to be spared to 
develope it. Each new avenue that promises to lead in the direction of 
lifting the veil which shrouds the history of early Mexican colonization 
is worth the labor of investigation. 

The discovery that a writer of so original and accurate research as 
Sahagun has enabled us to assign a definite locality to the hitherto 
apocryphal Tultecas, is a great advantage. After the link had been 
found by which to connect the first appearance of this tribe on the j 

Eastern shore of the Gulf of Mexico with their later appearance and j 

operations at Culiacan and the Seven Caverns, much of the mist in | 

which the Tultecas have thus far been condemned to a shadowy exist- 
ence has been successftilly removed. We can say the same of the 
Olmecas and the Itzaes. Beginning with their separation at Tamoanchan I 

we have been able, by consulting local tradition, to designate the various | 

localities along the coast of Mexico and Yucatan as far as the Golfo . 

Dulce, which region they had selected for planting their colonies. I 

With the light of this information the historical material on early i 

Mexican colonization, thus far apparently so loosely connected and so 1 

full of contradictions, becomes at once more comprehensible and har- j 

monious. Many of the details which were not understood In the state- , 

ments of the Spanish chroniclers can now be assigned to their proper | 

place ; but the self-Imposed restraints laid upon us from the beginning 
will not allow us to undertake this further task. 
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MEXICAN PAPER. 



Twenty-four thousand resmOs of paper were to be brought, yearly, as a 
tribute to the storehouses of the ruler of ancient Mexico— Tenuchtitlan. 

We learn this from the painted tribute list which forms the second 
part of the oft quoted Codex Mendoza. There the fact stands, picto- 
rially re<;istered and clearly expressed. 

We need not specify the reasons why out of no less than one hun- 
dred and sixty-three specimens of early Mexican industry, which are 
exhibited in the same list, we single out the article of paper and wish 
to make it the subject of discussion. Paper is generally acknowledged 
to be one of the most important agents of civilization. It Is so to-day, 
and we arc authorized to infer that it must have been so in ancient 
times. The quantity consumed stands in a direct ratio to the intel- 
lectual development of a nation. Whatever modification these two 
axioms may sutfer if applied to statements connected with ancient Mexi- 
can society, any discussion that derives Its main material from so 
legitimate a source as the above will be of interest to our readers, 
because it is likely to cast a new and somewhat clearer light upon the 
social and industrial status of that people. The disparagements as 
well as the exaggerations of which later writers are guilty, will find 
their best corrective in the records made by the people themselves. 

Before, however, entering upon the several topics which have sprung 
from the subject in question, it is proper, first of all, that the Interpre- 
tation we have given of the above mentioned pictures should be 
stated and verified. 

In treating this point, we will follow the method adopted In a previous 
essay on the ** Use of Copper.*** To repeat what was said there in a 
more extended way, we advised the student to begin his work by con- 
sulting the Nahuatl dictionary for the word standing for that object, 
on whose characteristics and position in the tribute list he wishes to 
gather information. After having secured this word, we directed him 
to make an inspection of the Alphabetic Index, which the editors of 
the Klngsborough Collection published in Vol. V., pages 42-113. He 
would find in this index an enumeration of all the proper names and 
those of towns occurring In the Mendoza Codex, with the additional 



* Mexican Copper Tools, In Proceedings of American Antiquarian 
Society, April 30, 1879. 
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and exact reference to volume, plate and corresponding picture in the 
named work. For, as that people had the habit of naming their towns 
from their most important product, the student would feel quite certain 
of detecting in the index the name of such a town and in such a form 
as to exhibit in its first syllables the word for the product from which it 
derived its name. Now, by the aid of these references the student can- 
not fail to find the picture which was used for representing the product. 
He will find the index referring to Volume I. of the Kingsborough 
Collection, at the beginning of the volume in which the Mendoza Codex 
is bound. This Codex is divided into three parts. The first contains 
the annals of the Aztec Tribe, the pictures of their rulers, the cities 
they conquered, and the signs for the years in which the events took 
place. The second part 'contains the pictures or coats of arms of the 
forementione^l cities with the illustration of the product allotted to 
each of them to be paid as tribute. The third illustrates the education 
which the Aztec boys and girls received from their cradle to the time 
when they married. It is the first part of the Codex to which the 
index refers, and in which the town's name will be found pictorially 
represented in the shape of a house being destroyed by tire, which is 
the typical picture for conquest; and at its left side, connected with a 
string, is the representation of that product from which the town derived 
its name. In order to get at the name of the town or towns, compelled 
to pay this special article of tribute, as no particular reference is given 
for this idea, the reader must impress upon his mind*s eye, very closely, 
the outlines as well as the minute details with which the painter has 
invested the picture. He will detect it somewhere on the pages of Fart 
2 of the Codex, which contains the tribute list, among an embarrassing 
multitude of specimens of its kind, mostly brought in visible connec- 
tion with andther picture, which is that of the tributary town. 

At this stage of research u difficulty arises, namely, that of recogniz- 
ing the phonetic expression of the name embodied by the painter in 
this strange pictorial representation of a Mexican municipal coat of 
arms. Tliis last information, however, may be derived from the text, 
which the viceroy Mendpza caused to be added to the precious Codex 
that bears his name. It will be noticed that each of the objects painted 
in the tribute-list was provided with a number, by the aid of which, 
together with that of tire paged plate on which it stands, the student 
may refer to the explanatory text. Vol. V., Kingsborough Collection, 
pages 42-113, and thus become satisfied in regard to this first question. 

Having thus explained the method of research to be followed, let us 
now proceed to show how it would work in connection with Mexican 
Paper. 

In the Nahuatl language the word for paper is amatl,^ The Index, Vol. 
v., Kingb. Coll., page 117 presents Ainatlan as the name of a town. 



^Molina (Fray Alonzo de), Vocabulario en Lengua Castellana y Mex- 
icana. Mexico, 1671, page 4, verso. * 
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with a reference to Vol. V., page 15, fig. 6. As indicated above, the 
picture which corresponds to this reference, and of which a facsimile is 
Cut 1. shown in Cut 1, appears in the form of a 

piece of masonry from under whose crum- 
bling roof smoke and flames burst forth. 
Near it, at the left, and appended to the 
drawing of the burning house, we notice 
another drawing concerning the character 
of which there cannot be tlie least doubt. 

( Xx^ l— ^^ stands for a roll of paper. The shape, 

[""l^ ^he white color and the string with which 

1 the sheet is tied, tell their own story. We 

are now certain that we have secured a 
typical Mexican representation for pfipet\ which in one way or another 
would always return In the same shape, wlien paper was to be illus- 
trated. Remembering this picture we now pass to the Inspection of 
tlie pages of Part 2, the Tribute-List, and find a very similar sign of 
paper on page 26. (See Cut 2.) Excepting for a slight deviation from 
our pattern, which shows the sheet cut straight, while this Cut 2. 
has the edges curved, and moreover, that from the upper edge 
something peeps out which loolss like a black hooked nail, the 
two pictures, indeed, appear to be identical. Casting a glance 
at tlie plate on which the picture stands and understanding the 
arrangement given to the multitude of its colored companions, 
the student cannot fail to observe that on the left hand of the 
plate there is a series of pictures running perpendicularly up 
and down the page, which at the bottom turns a right angle to the 
right. Within tliis rectangular shaped series the. painter placed the 
emblems for the towns, sixteen in number. All of them, as was the 
custom, exhibit the figure of a green hill, on whose front the product 
is painted from which the town derived Its name. One picture, how- 
ever, which Is the 12th In number, Is an exception to this rule. It does 
not appear drawn upon a green hill. This circumstance might perplex 
the student; and possibly cause him to doubt whether he sees the 
emblem for the town or that of the tribute itself. Therefore, he will 
do well to follow our advice, and with the aid of No. 12 picture and of 
No. 26 plate, consult the explanatory text, standing in Vol. V., page 61, 
plate 26. There he will find the names enumerated for all the sixteen 
towns, and that of our No. 12 connected with ** the town of Yzamatitan, as 
tributary in eight thousand resmas of paper.'* Should the student at the 
same time feel curious enough to ask for the llngulstlcal analysis of this 
name, his previous knowledge, that Amatitan masLn^ paper-city ^ would still 
be enriched by learning from the dictionary that the prefix yz (abbr. from 
yztli) is the Nahuatl word for either thorn or nail. We cannot account 
for the motives that people had to weld the words thorn and paper into 
the body of a town's name, and refrain from making suggestions; but 
2 
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we think that oar analysis of the name can be accepted as correct from 
the fact, that in order to represent the name in the wonted ideographic 
style, the painter added to the sheet of paper the picture of the hooked 
object, which we are now authorized to conshier a thorn or nail. 

The picture for the town belnjf found, it still remains for us to show 
where to look for that of the tribute itself and the eight thousand resmas, 
of which the text spoke. To get at this, we have no other guide than 
common sense. The painter, as will be noticed, omitted to express by 
any hint, to which of the emblems of the sixteen towns the articles of 
tribute belong, which fill the rest of the plate, on the right hand of the 
series of towns. Nor does the additional risume, which was appended 
to the explanatory text, help us to a better understanding; of the new 
problem. To be brief, the picture is to be sought on the following 
plate, 27, of which the text fortunately took care to state that it is a 
continuation of the preceding. This plaie shows no perpendicular 
series of towns, — only a small horizontal row (17-21), five in number. 
Above it, among the various pictures, one strikes our eye at first sight — 
that which is numbered fig. 16, It reproduces exactly the former 
features of the drawing for paper, and this is the reason why 
this picture should not be connected with any other of the twenty- 
two towns, except that of Yzamatitan. We notice that it has an object 
appended at the left (see Cut 3), the meaning of which must be explained, 
Cut 3. since it is still new to us. It stands for 

the number eight thousand^ which is 
always represented by a pouch or bag. 
It is trimmed with fringes, and as other 
ornaments there hang down on the 
sides two tassels and a third one bflow. 
On the front of the pouch we distin- 
guish a little cross. 

Here is the place to lay before our 
readers an epitome of the general 
features of Mexican pictorial numeration.* 

Pictorial numbers were produced by the combination of only four 

symbols. 1) All units up to the number twenty were represented by a 

small circle or dot. 2) The number tvoenty itself was designated by a 

Cut 4. flag (Cut 4) and was called cempoalU, 3) A third symbol was 

Ptlie VkxxmbuT four hundred, a feather standing up- Cut 5. 
right (Cut 6) called cempoaWpilli. 4) For the 
number eight thousand, the pouch (Cut 3) was 
used. The system, therefore, was based upon 
symbolizing the products of twenty. 




* See Leon y Oama, Descripcion Hist, y Cronulogica de las dos Piedras, 
eto^ Parte II., Appendix 2, page 128. Edit. C. M. Bustamante, Mexico, 
1832.— ^4na/e« del Museo Nacional de Mexico, Tom. I, Eutrega G"*, page 
258. 
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For the natives started with the idea that in the ten fingers of the two 
bandS) and the ten toes of the feet, nature herself had been so wise as 
to preindicate by what law they should govern themselves in their daily 
accounts. By the combination of the four symbols they managed to 
express any number they needed. The mode of arranging the units or 
dots was to set them by Jives, For instance, the number twelve was 



Cut 6. 



Cut 7. 



• • 



continuation. 



• # 
# 



in 



which the artist 
Cuts. 




painted as in Cut 6 and nineteen as in 
Cut 7. Wefind,however, that inthe 
case of expressing the number j^even, 
the two units were not placed be- 
neath, but in a line with the fives, yet 
in such a way as to marlc the dis- 
We learn this from a monument* 
wished to express the days-date, 7 Acatl, as 
will be seen in Cut 8. When they had a year's 
date to express, they set it within a frame (see 
the first part of the Mendoza Codex), but always 
so that the fives were set lengthwise and the 
numbers less than five, sideways. So the year 
13 Acatl was represented in the very same 
way, by painters and by sculptors. For this we 

Cut 9. quote the Mendoza Codex, page 9, and the tablet at 

the top of the Mexican Calendar Stone (Cut 9). 
These instances will sufllce to explain the method of 
writing units. 

The combinations between twenty and four hun- 
dred were expressed by the symbol of the flag, so 
that two flags close together meant the number forty, 
three flags that of sixty, and so on. To express three 
hundred and forty-seven, they would have painted 
seventeen flags and seven dots. But they made varia- 
tions in cases when the number could be divided by five; they then 
divided the field of the flags into four squares, and filled out only three 
squares, leaving the fourth square blank. In this way the number 
seventy-five would have been represented thus : (Cut 10). Cut 10. 

This illustration is taken 
from Gama. 

As four hundred was repre- 
sented by a feather standing 
upright, the number five hun- 
dred and three would be painted in the following way : 




p 



(Cut 11). 



*The monument can be seed copied, in ftiU, in the Spanish Translation 
of Mr. Prescott's work on the Conquest of Mexico, made by Joaquin 
Navarro, Mexico, 1845. 
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Cut 11. 

One feather 
five flags, and 
three dots; but 
If Ave hundred 
and five were 
the number, 

then the sixth flag would be divided into four squares with tliree 
of them remaining blank. 

There was no other sign, besides that of the pouch, beyond the num- 
ber eight thousand. 

If we now revert to our subject, according to the explanation given we 
should infer that the pouch connected with the paper stands for eight 
thousand sheets of paper. However, we are warranted in stating that the 
amount was twenty times as much, hence 160,000 sheets. The multiplica- 
tion by 20 comes in this way : The Mexicans, in wholesale, counted by 
collective numbers — ^as we do when we speak of eighteen score eggs or 
six reams of paper. This collective number was always twenty. Yet, 
according to the character of the objects, these twenties assumed 
different names. On the sale of poultry, fruits, and objects that were 
round or could be rolled, they counted by stones or tetl. For objects or 
persons looked at in rows, like posts, stones or soldiers, they used the 
expression walls or pantli. Objects which were always sold one above 
the other, as dishes, plates, etc., were counted by blankets or tiamaitl. 
All fruits that grew in grains, or seeds grouped around a centre, like 
maize, cacao, pineapples, and also bananas, were sold by cobs or olntL 
All that could be hung up, as clothing or skins, were sold by hangings 
or pilU; and under this heading we And our object,* the paper, whicli 
they probably used to hang up for its better preservation in the humid 
climate, though we flnd it also mentioned among the objects counted 
by tiamaitl. Now, as a tribute paid by xiquipilli or eight thousand 
undoubtedly will be considered a business conducted on wholesale, the 
amount of paper represented in our picture cannot fairly be counted by 
single sheets, but by scores, and therefore we must assume that the city 
of Yzamatitlan was tributary in 160,000 sheets of paper. Thus it is also 
expressed in the explanatory text, which with one exception,* always 
speaks of resmas (reams). Nor do we think we go too far in assuming 
that the painter tried to express this. We feel confident that if he had 
desired to indicate a tribute of single sheets, he would have drawn a 
plain sheet, and not, as he did, a bundle tied with a rope. 



' Molina^ u. s. pages 118-121 ; La cuenta numeral en lengua Castellana 
y Mexicana. 

*This takes place on page 69, Codex Mendoza, Kgb. Coll., Vol. V, 
where the interpreter set down the word : pUegos, sheets. This is, 
however, a mere slip of the pen. For, returning to the same subject, 
he again employs the word resmas, as everywhere, in this connection. 
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We have not yet finished our search for ** paper" In the tribute- list. 
There is still another tribute picture of it-registered on plate 24, which 
plate exhibits the same arrangement of towns and tribute articles as 
the former (Cut 12.) It bears the number 12, and does not strike the eye 
at first sight. The sheet of paper shows a yellow tint,* and on its 
upper edge a pair of teeth is represented, the gums being Cut 12. 
of red flesh color, the teeth white and on the whole 
remarkably well drawn from nature. On the lower 
edge we notice a blue object attached, which is a 
typical symbol for water. The Spanish text, in Vol. V., 
page 59, gives the interpretation of this coat of arms as 
being that for the town of Amacoztitla. As the affix 
coztic means yellow, and as we were already informed 
that amail meanspcrper, we learn by this analysis that the 
town, undoubtedly, was tributary of a certain sort of yellowish paper. 
Also in this case the picture for the tribute of paper must be sought on 
the next plate, 25, where it appears marked with the number 11, and be- 
comes conspicuous by the pouch appended to it (Cut 13.) Cut 13. 
In order to gain more exact information, let us make 
use of the reference given through plate 24, fig. 12, 
and consult the text in Vol. V., page 60. We find 
again, that eight thousand resmas of paper were to 
be paid. Again, however, we miss the statement 
which of the sixteen towns appearing on the plate 
were tributary? Yet we think as before, that there 
is no other reasonable choice to make than to allot it 
to that of the town of Amacoztitla, 

There is still a last question to be solved. It arises 
from the circumstance, that in the risume^ appended 
to the text. Vol. V., page 60, we find the following 
remark : ** All this tribute was given as a whole, and 
from six months to six months.*' Tribute, as a rule, 
appears to have been paid annually ; and as the restunS, appended to the 
text mentioning the tribute of the town of Yzamatitariy is silent on this 
topic, we think that this town was no exception to the rule. In regard, 
however, to the town of Amacoztitla^ we must accept the express. state- 
ment made by the interpreter of a s€mt-a;iwMaZ tribute of paper. The 
reason for charging Amacoztitla with a double amount may be detected, 
in the yellow and therefore coarser quality of papbr which it had to flir- 
nish. The Spanish resma (ream) is nothing else than an expression, 
which fortuitously coincided with the Mexican pilti or twenties. If 
therefore Amacoztitla yearly, gave 16,000, and Yzamatitan 8,000 resmas, 
and if each resraa contained 20 sheets, our assertion at the head of these 
pages, that the yearly tribute of paper to the Ciuy of Mexico was of 
24,000 resmas, equal to 480,000 sheets, may be considered to be correct. 
In our previous dissertation on Mexican Copper Tools, we showed 
how by following up a certain method of research, the Codex Mendoza 
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can be made usefiil in eliciting facts which may cast light upon the 
ancient industrial status of those people. The present dissertation on 
** Paper" seems to give additional proof that the method stands its 
test, and may be employed, In future, with advantage. The student 
will consider that "in consulting those pictures, he is going directly to 
the headquarters of information. 

A few questions of interest arise In connection with our present arti- 
cle on Ancient Mexican Paper. Let us confine them to the subject — 
1) of its manufacture and diiferent sorts, 2) of the form of its exaction 
as an article of tribute, and 8) of its employment for various purposes. 

In order to give the discussion of these topics an authoritative basis, 
the reader, during its course, shall be made acquainted with all such 
passages and statements, as we were able to gather from the ancient 
writers. 

In considering the manufacture of paper, our information on the 
processes which were in use, is scarce indeed. It is, however, sufficient 
to make us acquainted with the substances that were employed, so that 
by the aid of the combined data, any specific analysis likely to be under- 
taken of the various relics still in existence may the more readily 
afford us a definite result. 

The first specimens of American paper which came to the hands of 
the Spaniards, were found, as It seems* on the coast of Vera Cruz 
immediately after Cortez*s landing. They were covered with pictures 
bound in the form of books, and were sent to Spain among' the 
presents which Cortez some time later received for his monarch from 
Mocteznma. So, at least,, we may infer from the list of these 
pre>ents,* in which appear ** Two books of those which the Indians have 
wmde," and ** Six specimens of drawings; another one which is red and 
has a few circles traced on *7, and two specimens painted blue,'* On their 
arrival, Petrus Martyr, the Imperial Counsellor, as would be expected 
from a scholar, gave tlio-ie Indian books a very close attention. He 
writes of them to Pope Hadrian in the following terms :* ** They do not 



* Torqnemadaj Monarquia Indiana, IV., 19 : Hallaron (Cort6s) en 
nn vio, adonde despues se pobl6 Vera Cruz la Vijia .... unos 
idolos, br8f<erc»s para sahunuir y rauchos fibros depapel. en que conserva- 
van sus ritos y ceremonlas, los »ucesos de casos acaecidos 6 historias. 

*Thi8 highly interesting document may be found printed in "Diserta- 
ciones subro la Hist. d. 1. Kep. Mexicana," por Z>. Litcfis Alaman, Mejico, 
1844, Tom. I., App. 2, pages 91-101. It is signed by the names of the 
two messengers (procuradores) Puerto Carrero and Franc, de Montejo, 
July 6, 1519. The text for our reference runs thus : »*Mas dos llbros de 
los'de ac4 tienen los ind4os," (pag. 99) and ** Sels plezas de pincel : otra 
pieza colorada con unas ruedas y otras dos plezas azules de pincei." 

•^Petr. Martyr, de Rebus Oceanicis, etc., Coloniae 1574, pag. 865, alln. 
1, Der. IV., 8. Non follalim libros concinnant, sed in longumdistend- 
unt, ad plures cubltos: materias in quadratas reducunc partes, non 
solutas sed tenaci bitumlne flexibili adeo conjuiictas, us ligneis compac- 
tae tabellis, arguti librarij vldeantur manus subijsse. Quacunque pateat 
liber apertus, duae sesu facies ofieruut, duae paginae apparent, totidem 
sub illis latent, nisi protendatur in longum. 
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bind them as we do, leaf by leaf, but they extend one single leaf to the 
length of several cubits, after having pasted a certain amount of square 
leaves one to the other with a bitumen so adhesive, that the whole 
seems to have passed through the hands of the most skilful boolc- 
blnder. Whichever way this book was opened, it would always present 
two sides written and two pages appear, and as many folds, unless you 
extend the whole of it." ** ' We have said before that these natives had 
books, and the messengers who were procurators for the new colony of 
Coluacana, together with other presents, brought many of them hither 
to Spain. The leaves of these books, upon which they write, are of 
the membrane of trees, ftom the substance that grows beneath the upper 
bark, and which they say is very scarce. It is not like that found 
in the willows or elms, but such as you find inside of certain edible 
palm trees, and which, resembling coarse cloth, grows between the 
intersecting leaves, precisely like network. These porous membranes 
they fill up with bitumen and render them pliable, and stretch to what- 
ever form they please, and being made hard again, they cover them 
with a certain kind of gypsum. I, however, presume that the paper, 
which they (the messengers) have seen preparing, was made with a sub- 
stance that is only tiiroilar to gypsum, beaten and then sifted Into flue 
flour, and thus a substance prepared upon which one may write what- 
soever would occur to him, and wipe it ofl* with a sponge or cloth, and 
then use it again." 

This statement is concise, and of remarkable clearness. There is a 
ring of truth in it, which makes us believe that the alleged messengers 
actually happened to be eye-witnesses of the act of paper-making by 
the Indians. Though the tree of which the membrane was taken is 
not named, it cannot be other than the so-called rubber tree (Castiloa 
elasticajy whose ancient Nahuatl name of amatl points directly to the 
office it once performed, and this word for the tree has survived in 
the language of the whole Central American people. What kind of 
resin was employed and what chalky powder* a future chemical 



' Id. pag. 364. Diximus libros habere gentes has. Libros attulerunt 
una cum caeterls niuneribus hi Coluacanae novl colonl, procuratores, 
nuiiclj, niultos. Scrlptibilia j*unt eorum folia ex interiore arborum 
tenui cortlce, sub libro superiore creato. liarum ajunt esse : utl vide- 
mus non in sa^iceo aut ulmeo, sed utl cernerc fas est in palmularum esui 
aptaruni, tela dura fulla exterlore intersectante : veluti retla foraminibus 
et maculls angnstis contexta, bitumlne tenacl retiacula complngunt. 
Adaptaiam hinc formam mollefacta convertunt, et extendunt ad libitum, 
durenique facta liniunt gypso. Futandum est autem eos aliqua gypso 
consanguinea materia tabellas vldlsse. Credendum est gypso in farinara 
cribrato superfultas, in quibus quicquid venit in mentem, scribi potest: 
dehlnc spongla vel panulo duleri, ut denuo reileretur. Ex ficuura tabel- 
lis Hunt libelli, quos magnarum domorum dlspensatores per fora secum 
ferunt, styloque metallico nierces emptas coaptant, delendas quando jam 
in computatorlos codices traduxerint. 

* We take the following from Molina's Dictionary, page 169 : *' xicaltetl, 
a certain varnKsh of white stone, upon which was painted or gilded; or 
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analysis will teach us, for there are specimens of such fibrous paper still 
in existence.* 

In connection with paper made of vegetable substance there is still 
another passage to be quoted. It comes from Bishop Landa,* whose 
long residence in Yucatan and among the Indians settled on the Atlan- 
tic coast of Mexico entitles him to be heard when he seeks to inform 
us on Indian paper manufacture. ' He says: "They wrote their books on 
a large and many -folded sheet, the whole of which tliey shut up within 
two nicely prepared boards. The writing was in columns and according 
as the folds run. It covered both sides. The paper was made ftrom 
the roots of a tree, and was given a white lustre, on which they could 
write perfectly well." 

From this statement It would appear that the roots of some tree had 
been employed as the main substance for manufacturing paper. The 
possibility of this cannot be absolutely denied, but Landa in this 
assertion stands alone amopg all other authors who have written on the 
same subject. We presume, however, that Landa's statement, In sub- 
stance, tells the truth, and that he was careless only in the form of his 
expression. We Interpret the passage In the following way : 

It is the peculiarity of the rubber tree that after attaining Its full 
development, the base does not present the plain round form of other 
trees. It presents a fanciful appearance, as if a large number of long 
triangular boards were grouped around the foot and were leaning 
against it In order to support Its gigantic structure, a support which it 
needs, considering the wide expansion of Its crown, and the hurricanes 
that occasionally sweep the forests. Without this system of natural 
buttresses the tree would not be able to stand. It would cost an 
immense amount of labor to fell the tree at Its base. Therefore, after 
making a rude scaffolding, the stem Is cut where all those taperlngs join 



gypsum; or a certain smooth stone which served for polishing." — Since 
the native terms for substances of the kind are still in use, it will not 
be diflflcult for our Mexican colleagues to ascertain which special white 
stone was meant by xicaUetl, and how Molina's assertion that It served 
for coating as well as tor polishing purposes must be understood. 

^ Brassenr de Bourbourg, In his edition of Diego de Landa*s '* Relation 
des choses de Yucatan," Paris, 186-1, page 44, Note, draws the attention 
of the reader to the fact that a specimen of this amatl-pap^r Is still pre- 
served. He savs : ** c' est une sorte de papyrus, pr6par6 avec grand suin, 
en tout seinblable d celui de la Bihliotheque IwpSriale (Paris?; et recon- 
vert d' un enduit analogue k celui de nos cartes de visiles." 

* Diego de Landa by Br. de Bourbourg, ib. page 44 (§VII.) "que escrlblan 
BUS libros en una hoja larga doblada con pllegues, que se venia a cerrar 
toda entre dos tablas que haclan muy galanas, y que escrlblan de una 
pane y de otra a colunas, segun eran los plelgos, y que este papel 
hacian de raices de un arbul, y que le davan un lustre bianco en que se 

podia bien escrivlr A later Yucatecan 

author. '* CogoUudo. Hist, de Yucatan" (Madrid, 1008) Lib. IV., cap. V., 
page 185: "They had books in Yucatan made from the bark of trees 
and a white and lasting resinous substance (betun)," etc., etc. 
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to form the single trunk, which Is often at the height of five to seven 
yards. After the lapse of a year the bark of those natural buttresses 
begins to dry and come off. It then needs only a little practice to peel 
off long pieces, which, when soaked and beaten, yield a membranous 
tissue, of which to this day, the poor savage Indians make use for a 
covering. In common Spanish parlance this lower portion of the 
trunk is simply called ''la raiz del palo,** or the root of the tree, and 
therefore it may be accepted fairly that Landa by speaking of "paper 
made from the roots of a tree," had in mind the described portion of 
the amatl-tree. 

These two passages, taken from P. Martyr and Diego de Landa, are 
the only ones which we were able to find containing Information on 
this kind of bark-paper. Since both seem to describe, however, only 
that special paper which was found to be in use with the Maya people, 
who lived on the Eastern Coast of Mexico, and no allusion Is made 
to their acquaintance with any other mode of manufacturing, one 
may well ask, whether this process was traditional and peculiar only 
to the Mayas, and whether It was also a fact that they had no 
other material at hand for changing or improving the method? We 
cannot give an answer to this question; yet it is forced upon us, 
when we consider, that the immediate neighbors of the Maya, the 
Kahoa-speaking races, on the high plateaus of Anahuac, were found 
to manufacture paper in a widely differing way. They were said to 
have beaten the vegetable fibre of the maguey plant to a pulp, and to 
have extended the same In the form of a sheet. The Mayas occupied 
a zone of vegetation in which the amatl tree has its home, whilst 
the Nahoas had settled on the mesas of the Cordillera, where the tree 
does not exist. 

Let us now consider the manufacture of paper as found among the 
Kahoa-Mexicans. The vegetable fibre, of which we spoke, was taken 
from the Maguey plant, a product of the colder, because higher, moun- 
tainous regions of Central America. The varieties of this Maguey 
plant are numerous. Modern botanists have taken care to discriminate 
in describing them. The reader may be pleased to learn what an 
accomplished Spanish scholar, Dr. Hernandez,* when writing on the 
medical use made in those countries of the various varieties of the 



*lierum Medicarnm Novae Hispaniae Thesaurus sen Plantarum, 
Animalium, Mincrallum, Mexicanarum Historia ex Fiandsci Fernandez 
Novi Orbis Medici Primarj relutionibus in ipsa Mexicana Urbe cou- 
sciiptis a Nardo Antonio Beccho. Collecta et In ordinem digesta a 
Joanne Terentio Lyncto, Komae, 1651, pag. 270: Metl plantae, quam 
Mfxicanensi Maguei appellant . . . Totaenim ilia, lignorum seplen- 
dorunique; agrorum usum praestet. Caules lignorum, folia vero tecta 
tegendi, imbricum, lancium? (sic) papyri fllique, ex quo calcel, lintea 

. . . . On the margin stands the following abstract froju the in- 
troductory text: Differentia, forma, cultus, fra'ctus, sepis, llgna, Im- 
brica, fill, vestes, clavi, acus, succus, mel, saccharum, vinum, acetum, 
vires, restes, cibus. 
3 
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Maguey plant, said of the usefulness of that plant. We give only an 
abstract of it: **It furnished the people with Are and fence wood, 
with gutters, tiles and thatching material, with paper, and fibres from 
which shoes and cloth are made ; they gather nails and needles fi'om it, 
as well as fruits, wine, honey, sugar and vinegar. It is full of remedies 
against many diseases." Thus we have a learned authority for the 
fact that the natives actually worked up the Maguey in their prepara- 
tion of paper. Which of the many varieties, however, was employed 
for the purpose, the Doctor tloes not state; nor are we able to say 
whether or not any information about it was left at all. If not, we feel 
tempted to make a suggestion. We find among eighteen varieties of 
Maguey or metl enumerated by the Doctor, one which is called by the 
natives metl-coztli. The name reminds us of that of the town of 
Amacoztitla (see above). Should a town or district of this name still 
be in existence, and a sort of Maguey there be cultivated, and the name 
metl-coztli still be in use, this circumstance might lead lo the solution 
of the question, which of the many Maguey varieties the Mexicans 
selected for their purpose. 

Among other early writers, who speak of paper, is Gomara,^ the 
secretary of Hernan Cortez. He says : ** of this metl, paper is made, 
which is used at their sacrifices and by the painters, and is found in 
every part of the country." None of the early chroniclers, however 
(at least none of those we had access to), have presented us with a 
description of how the paper itself was manufactured. It is only in the 
year 1746, that the Cavaliere Boturini,* a collector of Mexican relics 
informs us (jet from sources which he has omitted to quote), on the 
subject. ** Indian paper was made from the leaves of the Maguey, which 
in the language of the natives was called metl, and in Spanish pita. 
The leaves were soaked, putrified and the fibres washed, smoothed and 
extended for the manufacture of thin as well as thick paper. After 
having been polished, they painted upon them. They also knew how 
to make paper from palm leaves, and I have in my possession a few 
samples of this sort, which are as smooth as silk." He is followed, in 



^ Gomara (Lopez de) Historia de Mexico etc. Anvers, 1554, page 344 
sq. Del arbol Metl. Metl es un arbol, que unos llamau Maguei y 
otros cardon (thistle). Crece de aliura mas de dos estados (man's 
height) y en gordor cuanto un muslo de hombre. Es mas ancho debajo 

que de arriba, como cipres De la hoja deste metl 

hacen papel que corre por todas partes para sacrificios y pintores. 

* C2iW2i[\Q\'Q Lorenzo Boturini Benaducci : Idea de una nueva Historia 
general, y Catalogo del Mu&eo Hi^torico. Madrid, 1746. Page 05. El 
papel ludiano se componia de las pencas del Maguey, que en lengua 
natural se llama MetU y en LJastellana Pita. Las echaban a podrir, y 
lavaban el hilo de ellas, el que habiendose ablandado, esteudian psira 
componer su papel gruesso 6 delgado, que despues bruiiian para piutar 
en el. Tambien hacian papel de las hojas de Falma, y Yo tengo algunos de 
estos delgados y blandos tanto como seda. 
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1780, by Lorenzana,* in a paragraph entitled: ** Paper on which they 
wrote," he says : ** Paper was made from the leaves of the Maguei, 
which in Spanish is called Pita. The leaves of this plant were first 
soaked in water in order to putrify them. They then washed the fibres, 
smoothed them, and extended them for the manufacture of their coarse 
paper, which ttien was polished in order to paint on it. They also had 
a fine sort of paper, made of palms, and white lil?e sillc, which I have 
seen ; the leaves of the palms were gathered, ground, beaten and then 
polished." It will be noticed that when Lorenzana wrote these lines he 
was influenced by reading Boturinrs text; and of both writers it may 
be stated with certainty, that neither of them ever saW the manufacture 
of paper. At their epoch, native art and Industry had been buried for 
more than a century by the protective system, introduced in favor of 
Peninsula merchandise. Therefore, whatever was still known of the 
ancient industrial methods and devices, had only the character of dim 
tradition, and the distinction which our authors were able to make 
between coarse and fine native paper, draws its origin only flpom the 
opportunity they still had to handle and Inspect many precious relics 
of the lost Industry. Had Lorenzana been acquainted with the name 
of the palm tree, the leaves of which he says were employed for 
preparing the finer sort of ** silk paper," he would have given It, as he 
did that of the ** peticas del Maguey.*' 

We have seen how little Information can be drawn from the writings 
of the chroniclers. There is, however, one way left by which we may 
satisfy our curiosity to a certain degree. We may let the specimens of 
paper still In existence tell their own story. The difficulty only lies in 
their being scattered all over the world, and that those who own them 
would not wish to ofiV^r them for examination, for fear the precious 
relics might be damaged and thereby diminished In value. In this 
respect we have been more fortunate than we fear others will be. 
The Geographical Society of New York Is in possession of an ancient 
Mexican painting, with the examination of which we were sometime 
ago Intrusted. The result was, that It did not represent, as was 
expected, a topographical map of ancient Mexico— Tenuchtitlan, but the 
plan of a little village, a portion of which area the Spaniards had taken 
from the Indians illegally. The latter wished to show by the painting 
how much they were originally entitled to. The plan also bore a text, 
written In the Nahuatl language with antique Spanish letters, from 
Which we could be satisfied as to the minor details of the complaint. 
It shows no year's date, yet from the fact that the Holy Office of 



^Lorenzana (D"" Franc<* Antonio de), Hist. d. 1. N. Espana escrltapor 
su esclarecido conquistador, Mexico, 1770, page 8: Papel, en que 
escribian. Metl, se hacia de las pencas de el Maguei o Pita, que llaman 
en Espana: las echaban a podrir en Agua, lababan el hllo de elias ab- 
landaudo le estendian para componer su papel gruesso, que despues bru- 
nian, para pintar en 61.— Papel de Pahna blando, y bianco como de seda, 
que le h6 visto; cojlan las ojas de Palma, las mollan y batian y brunian. 
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the Inquisition is mentioned in tlie text, we may trace the origin of 
this specimen of paper bacli to about the epoch of 1572, a date at which 
the Indians still were accustomed to prepare their own paper. Upon 
examining^ the specimen, we noticed— I) that the average thickness of 
the sheet did not exceed two mill. •»"»; 2) that the painted surface 
exhibited a yellowish tint, and the opposite surface a grayish hue, 
both surfaces however appearing to be polished ; 3) the edges had 
the appearance of coarse cloth, when torn lengthwise; 4) it was 
noticed that one of the corners of the sheet had split open, so that when 
trying to widen the split in the same direction, the final result would 
have been to hold two thin sheets in one's hand; 5) when held against 
the light, the substance appeared cloudy, a few darlcer spots showing 
still the remnants of original fibres, and one which was still more dark, 
Indicated a thickly matted mass of the same ; 6) almost throughout 
the whole surface of the inner sides, it appeared to have been worked 
upon by something like a comb; but as the lines thus produced 
appeared to be lying within the borders of a parallelogram, one might 
guess that they had been produced by an instrument made for the 
express purpose of exerting an equal pressure upon the sheet in 
preparation; 7) A small specimen .of the paper, when submitted to the 
examination of N. £. Waller, N. T. Columbia School of Mines, gave 
the following results: '*The substance does not contain any cotton 
fibres when seen under the microscope, but consists of fibres still 
surrounded with a thin membrane more or less torn and thrown into 
corrugated folds in some places. A very slight trace of gum appeared 
when this substance was boiled with water, and the solution tested 
with basic acetetate of lead.'* ' 

Another specimen of paper has Ijeen examined by Dr. E. Forstemann, 
the Superintendent of the Royal Library of Dresden, who at our 
request to furnish us with as exact information as possible in regard to 
the substance of which the paper of the so-called Dresden Codex is com- 
posed, was so kind as to answer on November 10th, and December 20th, 
1880: ** I suppose, you have l>een already informed through the press 
of the publication I made of the Dresden Codex, a most valuable 
document of ancient Yucatecan art and industry. The reprint has been 
issued by the Heliotypic Institute of Naumanu in Leipzig, in how* 
ever only fifty copies. In the preface, which I wrote to the reprint, 
you will find most of the questions you asked me answered, respecting 
the material, size and color of the painted sheets. Yet I most willingly 
hasten to condense my answer in the following terms — The size of 
the sheets is, 0.205 metres in length, and 0.085 metres in width. The 



* In expressing our gratitude to the Society for having allowed us to 
examine a small specimen of this ancient paper, and our thanks also 
to the gentleman who was so kind as to test it by scientific method, 
we only wish that equal favor might be conferred upon all those stu- 
dents who should ask for the same in the interest of closer research. 
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ground color is throughout white, some reddish spots cropping out 
on the surface of the sheets, here and there. The white color origi- 
nates ft'om a coating of gypsum or lime and therefore is somewhat 
rough to the touch, ' According to tradition the material of the paper 
was taken from the metl-plant, and so indeed it appears to be upon 
examinin<r the edges and angles of the various sheets, where the interior 
through use and handling was laid open to the eye. The meshed fibres 
are too fine and too white to come from the barl^ of a tree, and do not 
show its natural matting. It appears, finally, that the substance of the 
sheets was held or fastened together by thin membranes; whether or 
not they are animal membranes, I am unable to say. It is, however, 
not discernible that any of the 74 sheets, of which the Codex is 
composed, consists of two separate strata. Yon will appreciate the 
reason why I am prevented from sending a sample of the material, 
were it only a small one, and intended for chemical analysis.*** 

These statements of Dr. Forstemann unveil a highly interesting 
fact, which when examining the chart preserved by the Geographical 
Society, had etscaped our attention. For, if we are not mistaken in the 
tenor of his text, our learned Mend noticed that each sheet consisted 
of a worked-up layer of Maguey fibres, both sides of which were 
covered with a thin membrane. Traces of these membranes were also 
observed in Dr. Waller's microscopical inspection. Some resinous 
substance then (see above) must have served as paste, and strong 
pressure exerted upon the prepared sheet made it appear as if both 
surfaces were of the substance of the dressing itself. It is only 
through the discovery of this membranous surface that the explanation 
is obtained, how these people succeeded in drawing and painting so 



When this article was preparing for press, we received a note written 
by Prof. Dr. Fr. MUller of the Royal Imperial Library, Vienna, in which 
he kindly answers a question we asked regarding the material of 
which the sheets of the so called Mexican Vienna Codex were manufac- 
tured. The note runs thus : — *' Vienna, 12th January, 1881. Dear Sir: 
Immediately after the receipt of your last of Dec. 27, 1880, I had the 
Codex brought from the R. 1. Library to my oftice. It stands reo^istered 
in the catalogue under * Mexican Codex on vellum.' In order to avoid 
any mistake, I engaged two friends of mine, who are zoologists, to 
examine the substance of the sheets, and found the statement of the 
catalogue confirmed. The vellum is of deerskin, perhaps Cei'vus 
Californ'it, and is prepared in a most peculiar way. I don't know 
whether this brief notice will be of any avail for your article. The 
Codex, however, shall be further examined, and with a special view to 
its technique of painting. Should then anything come to light, that 
would be of interest to you, I shall not fail of imparting it. 

Truly yours, Fr. Mullkr, IIL Marxergasse, 27, a." 
The notice is, indeed, of value. If it does not prove what skin, it 
suggests the animal at least from which the membrane spoken of by 
Drs. Waller and Forstemann was probably taken. There is no knimul 
in Central America except the deer, that furnishes so large a membrane 
as would be required to cover the surface of the sheets ot paper referred 
to. 
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neatly as they did. For on examining the body of the fibrous substance, 
its coarseness afforded the fullest evidence that these fibres had not 
undergone such final process of maceration as is necessary to form the 
fine and slimy film, which after dryin<? leaves an even surface to paint 
upon. Therefore, it was a membrane which furnished the painter with 
an even surface ; the Maguey fibres formed only the body of the sheet. 

There are many more questions to be answered, which stand in close 
connection with our subject. We are compelled to leave them open 
until we obtain the required data for undertaking their discussion. 

Our subject is not ** Mexican Paper ** alone. We must view it also 
in the light of an article of tribute. 

In order to better understand the way in which this business of col- 
lecting tribute was carried on, we cannot help adding a few preliminary 
remarks on the basis underlying early Mexican and Central American 
society. In plain words, this basis was Communism. Not, how- 
ever, a theoretical or speculative communism, but a system of natural 
growth, and historical development. Our modern family, we may say, 
lives also more or less on the communistic plan. Yet each of its 
descendants, when come of age, Is understood to make the effort of 
forming a new family, the head of which should work for its subsist- 
ence independently of parental aid. Not so with the Indians. The 
soil upon which the first family had settled, would be the common 
property of all after generations. No division of soil or property took 
place; Inheritances, testaments, legacies were notions unknown to 
them. The soil was tilled in common and its fruit divided in common. 
They considered themselves to be and to remain one single family, 
and even after having increased to the respectable size of a gens, 
and later on coming in contact with foreign gentes, to that of a 
tribe, they would act under the direction of the same principle. 
In order to watch and administer the complicated interests of 
this communistic kinship, a council of elders was elected, and for 
urgent cases this council was empowered to elect a chieftain, respon- 
silile to them and to the whole communitjr.i ^he most frequent of 
such cases was war. War, on the victor's side meant receiving, on 



*This conception of ancient Mexican society, will not astonish those 
who read Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier's recent publications on the subject, and 
take care to examine the premises by which this gentleman was 
brought to so surprising a conclusion. He has expounded his theory in 
three successive articles, which were published in the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth Reports of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Cambridge, 1877, 1878 and 1879, under the titles: l) **Artof 
War and Mode of Warfare of the Ancient Mexicans." 2) " The Distribu- 
tion and Tenure of Lands, and the Customs with respect to Inheritance." 
3) •' Social Organization and Mode of Government of the Ancient Mexi- 
cans." The author comes to the acceptable results that Ancient Mexico 
was neither an Empire, nor a feudal Monarchy, nor ruled by a despotlcal 
power. "The Aztec tribe was organized after the principles of a bar- 
barous, but free military democracy. The notion of abstract owner- 
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that of the vanquished paying tribute. In an organization, as de- 
scribed, in which every member considered itself connected to the 
others by the ties of blood, a comparatively small reverse or loss 
must necessarily have caused greater terror and more rapid defeat, 
than under similar circumstances to a military body in which the 
members were more or less strangers to each other; and if it was the 
chieftain who was captured or slain, the panic grew to such an 
intensity, that the forces felt paralyzed, desisted from fighting and 
surrendered. Now, respecting the Mexicans, we are circumstantially 
informed,' that they were neither agriculturists nor manufacturers. 
They drew their subsistence from systematic depredatory raids made 
upon their neighbors, and avoiding killing in battle as much as 
possible. In their engagements with the enemy, all they aimed at was 
to make captives.* Regarding these unhappy creatures, it is generally 



ship of the soil, either by the nation, or state, or by the head of its 
government, was unknown to them. Definite possessory right was 
vested in the kinships composing the tribe, and conquest was not fol- 
lowe(? by the annexation of a tribe's territory, but by the exaction of 
a tribute, for the purpose of which special tracts were set off. Each 
of the twenty Mexican kins was governed by strictly elected officers, 
subject to removal. The kins delegated their power to transact busi- 
ness with outsiders to a general council which representeM the Aztec 
tribe as a whole. 'Jhe dignity of chief, commonly transformed into 
that of an emperor, was not hereditary, but a reward of merit." 
These are some of the main results aimed at by Mr. Bandelier in the 
research he made on ancient Mexican Society. It will readily be noticed 
that they stand in direct opposition to all which his predecessors had 
been teaching on this subject. We congratulate him sincerely upon his 
bold achievcuu'Ut. Not so much, however, because we think to have 
found in Mr. Bandelier a welcome confederate in our warfare against 
the extraordinary theories indulged in by the late Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
to whom he is an equal in enthusiasm, in vast reading and in construc- 
tive power, but because he has known how to master his emotional 
and intellectual agencies, and. in battling the most complex and con- 
tradictory histtirical material, has succeeded in arranging it in an 
array of lucid premises, which of themselves lead to a series of com- 
mon sense conclusions. The foot-notes he. has given are indeed of 
an extension which appears uncommon. They occupy a space five 
times larger than the text. Yet as their contents are not reasonings, but 
abstracts taken from the ancient Spanish authors, whose works are not at 
every student's disposal, and as the author wishes to settle, once and 
forever, a point important .in ancient Mexican history, we think this 
copiousness of quotations is not only excusable but necessary. It shows 
the author's circumspection, and the honest interest he has to make his 
reader judge for himself, the particular reasons why he should be 
induced to abandon a long-cherished doctrine and adopt the new one, 
which the author recommends. It will be impossible for this writer to 
agree with Mr. Bandelier upon each and every point. But this does not 
hinder him from endorsing the healthful tendency that pervades the 
whole work, nor from admiring the author's industry and steadfast ear- 
nestness displayed in so laborious a research. 

' Ad. F, Bandelier, Art of War, 1. c. page 9G sq. 19. 

« Id. page 138, in note 164. 
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supposed, that as soon as they were brought to the capital, they were 
immolated to the gods. This is as improbable in itself as it is incon- 
sistent with what we know on this subject. The religious tenets of 
the Mexicans, indeed required human sacrifices, and numerous execu- 
tions of this kind have taken place. But this sacrificing fell upon only 
a small minority of the prisoners. By far the larger portion of them 
became slaves ; yet these slaves, at the same time that they had to do 
the vilest services, were considered to be most precious hostages for 
the fulfilment of the treaty of peace with that tribe to which they had 
belonged, and of its most important condition, which was to pay a 
stipulated tribute. Each neglect of payment, and each rebellion, of 
course, endangered the prisoners* lives. Therefore, whilst on the one 
hand the strong feeling for their kins* safety made the tribe meet its 
obligations, the victor, on the other hand, kept also in his possession 
a valuable security for having the tribute punctually paid. 

If after these preliminary remarks we now revert to our subject, 
we may imagine how busily all members of the tribe at home must 
have worked in order to have the tribute articles ready for the day 
appointed. Many a tear must have dropped upon those gorgeously 
embroidered quflts and blankets, the specimens of which we now see* 
pictured on the pages of the Mendoza Codex ; and from the women's 
little treasures many dear keepsakes have been handed over with sighs 
and sobs, in order to be molten and cast into such shapes as the cruel 
enemy had prescribed. Yet there was also one thought and sentiment 
that must have softened their grief. The treasure they parted with, 
besides securing their own life, was destined to secure also that of the 
absent father or brother, while the making up of the exacted tribute 
performed in common, must have contributed to lighten the burden. 
The elders organized and surveyed the labor. They also collected and 
registered the articles. Carriers (tamenesj lifted them in well secured 
packs upon their backs, and after fastening the former by two straps 
which on their forehead joined to a broad belt (mecapalj, with the 
elders (guegues) or speakers (tlatoani) at the front, they began the 
painful journey to the capital. But first, they had to wend their way to- 
wards the place in which the much feared Mexican calpixque (callt-house, 
pixqui-gsithevev or custodian), the preliminary recipient of the tribute 
held his residence. He was usually an oflScer of high rank and heartily 
hated; for ** besides his controlling position, he was also looked at as a 
spy, whose reports might at any time, bring down upon the pueblo 
the wrath of their conquerors, a living monument of the defeat with 
all its unfortunate results.'* If the place was very distant from the 
capital, the calpixque must have made appointments with other of his 
colleagues for a common place of rendezvous, and it must have afforded 
a picturesque spectacle to see this convoy in combined force moving 
through valleys and over hills and mountain passes toward the great 
City of the Lakes. Their arrival was sure to be welcomed with shouts 
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of joy and triumph, for each company of the carriers brought to the 
spectators the memory of a battle won, and more than all, each load 
under the weight of which they were aching, was destined to fill the 
empty store-house with new provisions for the year. The long list of 
articles received in the city on such an occasion, may be inspected in 
the Codex' Mendoza. 

It was, however, not the so-called Emperor of Mexico into whose 
treasure-house the tribute was delivered, and upon whose mercy and 
benevolence the distribution of the gifts depended. He had his share 
in them, and certainly a large one; but it was »Hhe tribe, to which 
the tribute was due, and it was the tribal representatives to whom it 
was delivered. If the gathering of the tribute required a set of 
officers placed under the orders of the military chief, another set was 
needed for its preservation and judicious distribution. Every convoy 
was therefore consigned to a proper officer, the home steward. To 
him, the petlaealtecatlj or the man of the house of chests, the kins 
came for their share. Unfortunately we are unable to establish the 
principles upon which the division took place. All that we know is 
that the tribe received one portion and the kins or ealpulli the other."* 
It is but natural to suppose, that if under these principles of distinc- 
tron, one portion of the whole tribute, from the outset, was set aside to 
meet the general demands of tribal government, the remnant was divided 
into twenty shares, each of them to be received by the twenty calpiillU^ 
and that these again may have reserved one portion for the demands 
of their own special administration, and the remainder may have finally 
come to the possession of the individual or family homesteads. 

Here is the place to, consider the question how the above stated 
amount of paper-tribute was distributed among the members of that 
tribal community which resided in the City of Mexico — TennchtUlan, 
Though there is no special information, yet there are certain points of 
view, by which we may be guided in discussing and partly answering 
this query. First of all, it is judiciotis to assume that the amount of 
twenty-four thousand resmas, equivalent to four hundred and eighty 
thousand sheets, can hardly have been distributed per capita. ThU 
might be expected to have happened with the tribute of provisions and 
clothes, but not with the tribute of paper. Paper must have made an 
exception to the rule. It would have been a useless waste of the 
precious article to give each member of the ealpulli a share of it, for 
the majority was not trained in the art of painting. This art was in 
possession of those only who w«re educated for the purpose. But If 
so, how can it be explained, that this guild of artists, the members of 
which must have been few in number, should have been able to 
consume for their special work the enormous amount of four hundred 
and eighty thousand sheets of paper? We are fully informed for what 



*For this and the foregoing verbal quotations see Bandelier^ " Social 
Organization and Mode of Government," 1. c. page 694, sqy. 
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different purposes paper was employed by these painters. They had 
to record the historical annals of the year, provide the priests with 
copies of the ritual calendar, register tributes; and in case of litiga- 
tion on the limits of rural estates, to draft the map for the parties 
and the judge. The lacli of a phonetic alphabet and writing had 
not yet allowed these people to indulge in the luxury of a volumi- / 

nous literature. Their imperfect system of reprevsenting an event or 
an idea by means of objects or symbols, confined them to the recording 
of only the most important data of civic and religious administration. 
In this the reports of the Spanish chroniclers unanimously concur; 
and the paintings also which are left to us, confirm the impression 
that the records and therefore the use which the painters made of 
paper, was almost exclusively confined to the four above stated 
purposes of administration. It would be hazardous to average the 
number of sheets of paper used for these ofllcial purposes. However, 
we may safely advance, that only a minimum of the four hundred and 
eighty thousand sheets can have been consumed in this wise. 

What disposition was made of the considerable remainder, we are, 
of course, unable to state in detail. But if, under certain conditions, 
one is allowed to make an inference from known facts, let us make 
use of this modus coUigendu There is a circumstantial report existing, 
made by one of the most reliable Spanish chroniclers respecting the 
religious festivities, which in Mexico were held at the beginning of 
each month. We shall give an abstract of this description, for on 
every occasion j^per is stated to have been employed for dressing 
up the temples, idols, victims, priests and the whole concourse of 
performers themselves. The report, indeed, concerns only the monthly 
festivals, as being those of higher note. But the Mexican ritual calen- 
dar had this in common wltli the Oriental one, that every day was, so 
to speak, sanctified, having its special patron, before whose shrine it 
was the priest's duty to offer sacrifice by burning halls of copals hule and 
amatl (resin, rubber and paper). If we now consider that the copantl 
(wall of serpents, which formed the large enclosure in the midst of 
which arose the structure of the famous pyramid), was studded with 
seventy-eight such shrines and oratories, each of which was to be- 
attended daily, we may form an idea of the enormous quantity of 
paper that was consumed in the special department of worship alone. 

Here are the suggestive data as furnished by Father Sahagun.* 
<*In the first month, Atlacoalo^ and on the occasion of its festival in 
all houses and palaces large poles were raised, at the top of which 
some strips of paper were fastened, sprinkled with drops of ulli (hule 
or rubber substance), and these papers were called amateuitl . . . The 
children to be sacrificed were dressed and adorned with paper of a red 
color ... On another hill they dressed the children in paper showing 

* Sahagun (Bernardino dej, Hist. Univers. de las cosasde laN. Espaiia, 
Lib. I., Cap. 20, Tom. I., page 83, Ed. Bustamante. . > 
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alternately black and red stripes ... On another hill the childreil 
were arrayed in paper of a blue color ... On another In dresses of 
paper striped in black with the oil of the uUi i . . On another the 
dresses of the children were half red and half yellow ... On the 
seventh hill, the whole dresses of the children were of yellow color, 
and on the shoulders they fastened a pair of wings, also of paper, so 
that they looked like angels. In the third month, TlacaxipehualUztli, 

. 4 . after all was done as described, the master of the slave who 
died, placed in the yard of his house a round globe made of petate 
(mats), resting on three feet, and laid upon the top of the globe all 
the paper vfh\ch the slave who died had been arrayed with. He then 
went out to look for some brave youth, to dress him with that very 
same paper, and gave him in one hand a shield and in the other a cane. 

... He then took the thigh bone of the captured slave, whose flesh 
he had eaten, and dressed the bone up with paper and hung it up by a 
rope on the same pole, — The fourth month, Tletocoztli, was devoted to 
the goddess Chlcomecoatl. Every one had her image in his house, 
which was adorned with paper, and they placed food before her shrine 

. . • and sprinkled the ears of the maize with oil of ulli, and wrapped 
them up in paper.— In the fifth mouth, Toxatl, the festival of the god 
Tetzcatlipoca . . . young girls preceded bearing canes with paper 
tassels at the top, called teteluitl, the paper was of difi'erent colors. 
Those who were rich did not ornament them with paper, but with 
woven ribbons, called canaoc . . . cages, to the sticks of which little 
banners of paper were attached . . . The noblemen wore rosettes made 
of paper on their foreheads . . . little aprons of paper, amasmaxtli. — 
The sixth nionth, Etzalqualitztli, all carried on their backs bags fastened 
with cotton strings; some had fringes with cotton strings at the ends, 
and others striped colored paper. At the same time they pinned a 
large rosette of paper on the back of their necks, and on either side two 
smaller ones that made them look like two ears sticking out* . . . When 
they arrived at the bank of the lagoon, in which they desired to drown 
it (the child) paper was burned, as a sacrifice . . . During those four 



* These passages give an interpre- 
tation of the trne nature of those pecu- 
liar head-dresses, which are noticed on 
so many statues and statuettes found 
in Mexico and Central America. Two 
specimens of them are in possession of 
the Historical Society of New York 
and are exhibited in the upper tier 
of the Egyptian gallery. They were 
brought from Copan (Honduras). 
Another very fine specimen is in the 
NationalMuseum of tlie city of Mexico, 
of which we give a copy, taken from 
Brantz Mayer's ** Mexico as it was 
and is." New York and London: 
1844, page 102. (Cut 14). 
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daj8, their inspectors prepared all the ornaments of paper required for 
the dresses of the priests as well as for themselves. Those ornaments 
w^re called tiaquech panioth which means neck-ornaments, the other 
rosettes, amacuexpalli; the \ml8^ in which the incense was carried, and 
which viii^ purchased in the market, was also of paper. However the 
bags carried by the chiefs of rank were not of paper bnt of tiger-skin, 
the coloring of the paper bags of the poor being an imitation of the 
same . . . The high priest of the god Tlaloc wore on his head a 
crown, in the form of a basket, tight around his temples, and broader 
at the top, with many plumes hanging out.* He had his face besmeared 
with melted ullU black like ink, and wore a jacket of shirting, called 
aiatl. The ftice, moreover, was covered by an ugly mask with a long 
nose, and his hair hung down to the girdle . . . they took all the 
offerings made of paper^ the plumes, jewels and chalchiuites and carried 
them to the lagoon . . . they fastened the paper called tetehnitl at the 
top of a tall pole erected there . . . and threw into the censer four of 
those tetehuithpsiperSj and made a gesture as if sacrificing, when the 
paper began to burn . . . The festival of the seventh month, Teeuilhvi" 
tontl, was devoted to the goddess of Salt . . . the image made of her 
showed that she bore on her head a kind of club, all studded over with 
paper strips^ which were sprinkled with ulli, and with rosettes filled 
with incense.. The eighth month, Veytecuiluitt . . . the woman, 
destined to be sacrificed in honor of the goddess Xilonen^ had her face 
painted with two difilerent colors. From her nose downward it was of 



Cut 15. 




sonian Contributions to Knowledge, 



* The basket-formed 
crown will be found re- 
presented on the two 
tablets of the rear w«ll» 
in the oratories of Pa- 
lenque, the Temple of 
the Sun, and the Tem- 
ple of the Cross. See 
John L. Stephens' **Inci- 
dents of Travel," etc. 
Kf^w York, Harper & Bros. 1841, 
Vol. II. title, engraving, and page 
3i4. Wif ^'ive a cut ol* the head- 
dress rH the priest (Cut 15), as 
taken IVom M. Desir6 Charna.v*s 
ptiotojiriiph of the Temple of the 
Ctosw luiil completed from the pbo- 
togiiJph which the Smithsonian 
JiksUiiition, Washington, was so 
kind w^ to have made for the writer 
fionj ilu' portion of the slab miss- 
Iji^r lii riilenque, which is now 
fxhibit<?d in the Museum of the 
liistitutitm, and was recently de- 
si:iibt'd by Charles* Rau, in *' Smith- 
' Washington, 1879. 
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yellow, and apwards to the forehead of red color, her head belnf: 
adorned with a paper erovm of foar points. No mention is made that 
paper was used in the ninth month. In the tenth, Xocotluetziy the 
statue of a man was prepared, which was made entirely of seeds of 
hledo. They robed it In white paper, no colors being allowed. They 
put a wig on its head, worked up ftom fine strips of paper and the body 
was dressed in a kind of 9tola of the same material, this stola falling 
fh)m the left shoulder to above the right hip and vice-versa. Its arms 
were covered with sleeves of corrugated paper painted all over with 
images of birds, and its apron (maxtli) was also of paper, A pole was 
erected at each side of the statue, at the top of which something like 
a white shirt vms floating, whilst the pole itself was hung all over 
with large ribhonn made of paper, one half an arm*s length broad, and ten 
arms long . . . The prisoners were painted all over their bodies with 
white color, the apron belnif of paper, and the stola of paper being 
arranged in the manner stated. Hhfi\T wigs were also like that of the 
statue. The eleventh month, OchpanitzU . . . They walked at the head 
of the procession, with their maxtlis of corrugated paper, and their shoul- 
ders studded with rosettes of paper as large as shields . . . each of 
" them carried on their backs seven ears of maize, striped with liquified 
ulli. They were first wrapped in white paper and then in a richly 
embroidered cloth . . . The thirteenth month, Tepeilhuitl . . . and 
they covered them with paper of the kind they called teteuitl . . . they 
wore crowns of paper, and all the paper in which they were dressed was 
sprinkled with liquified ulli. The fourteenth month, Quecholli . . . 
they took a stalk of the maize plant, which had nine knots, and 
fastened at its top a paper of the form of a banner, adorned with paper 
ribbons hanging down . . • the unfortunate victims were also dressed 
in their robes of paper . . . each of them bore in his hand a paper 
banner . . . The fifteenth month, Panquetzalitzli . . . they tore the 
wet robes off* from the bodies of the slaves, dressing them with those 
of paper in which they were to sleep . . . one of the priests then 
stepped down from the cue. or hill of sacrifices, who carried in his 
hand a large bundle of the papers, called teteppohualli or teteuitl . . . 
and another priest carried a kind of censer, xiuh cohuatl, the top and 
end of which had the form of the head and tail of a serpent, the tail 
being made of paper two or three arms long. The fifteenth month, 
Atemuztli . . . One week before the beginning they bought paper, ulli, 
cloth and knives, and spent the nights in cutting paper, giving It that 

form which was called teteuitl and after being killed 

they tore from the body the paper in which they were dressed, and burnt 

it all in the yard of the same house The seventeenth 

month, Tititl the goddess Illaraatecutli. who wore a 

crown of paper, in the shape of a mural crown The 

eighteenth month, Izcalli .... at the break of dawn they dressed 
the victims in theirpapergrot/7/i5 the dancers had their beads 
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adorned with a crown of paper, which looked like the half of a mUra"^ 
These quotations will suffice to illustrate what we wished to prove. 

We have come to the end of our article on ancient Mexican Paper. 
The abstract taken from Father Sahagun's report Is fUll of data, show- 
ing for what other purposes than those of mere recording, paper was 
used among the people. Proof is given that a considerable use, nay 
waste of this material was made for the purposes of dress and all the finery 
with which these people were wont to make their appearance at their 
peculiar religious performances and ceremonies. However, we were also 
Informed that paper was expdsed for sale In the public markets. This 
circumstance Is of no little weight In our attempt to answer the ques- 
tion : What may have become of the large remainder of the tribute. 
For we may fairly presume that If the purchase of paper was made 
accessible to all those who had means enough to buy It, a good deal of 
it would have found Its way Into the household of the families, and there 
not only have been cut up for the dress of the women, but also for that 
of the men. Whether or not this Is mere conjecture, or substantiated 
by proof, the reader may decide after an inspection of the Mendoza 
Codex, In which the characters are represented as dressed, not for 
church ceremonies, but In their civic and gala costume. 



^ Torquemada (Juan de) In Mouarquia Indiana, Lib. X. and XI., treats 
the same subject of the monthly festivals, and follows almost entirely his 
predecessor Sahagun, only that he cuts down his text. Torquemada, 
however, on various occasions has striven to Increase It with new data, 
of which we quote the following: Lib. X., Cap. 29 ... . on the 
festival of Xiuhteuctli, the god of Fire, they fastened to the should- 
ers of the masked men some papers folded like wings, In which were 
employetl more than/owr hundred sheets ot paper. See also Lib. XIII., Cap. 
47, in which mention is made of passeports of paper, covered with 
cabalistic symbols, which were put In the hands of the dead. In order 
that they might pass safely ** through the gates of the two moving rooks, 
by the huge serpent, the crocodile, over the plains of cold and the large 
hill, and the region where the wind is more cutting than knives." 
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TWO MEXICAN CHALCHIHUITES. 



I HAVE chosen for my subject two green stones, of the class known in 
archaeology as Mexican Chalchihuites.^ These stones are of the so-called 
celt form. Figures of men, symbols belonging to the Maya calendar, 
and various other objects, which admit of interpretation, are carved 
on their surfaces. 

One of these Chalchihuites is known as the Humboldt celt. A Mexi- 
can gentleman, Sr. del Rio, made a present of this celt to A. von Hum- 
boldt, when he was engaged in his famous tour of exploration through 
Mexico, in 1804. Humboldt deposited the stone in the Royal Museum 
of Berlin, without commenting upon it. Lord Kingsborough took 
notice of this relic, and gave the first illustration of it in Vol. V. of his 
Collection. But it was not until 1875, that Professor Fischer, of Frei- 
burg University (to quote his own expression), ** succeeded in redis- 
covering the precious and forgotten celt on the dusty shelves of the 
Berlin Museum." Several years ago, the other Chalchihuitl was discov- 
ered by S. A. von Braam, a Dutch civil engineer, while opening a 
trench toward the Graziosa River, near St. Felipe, on the frontiers of 
Honduras and Guatemala. It was found, quite unexpectedly, at a very 
great depth below the surface. I am unable to give you more particu- 
lars connected with this valuable discovery, save that it passed into 
the Museum of Leyden, whose director, Dr. C. Leemans, at a meeting 
of the Congr^s International des Am^ricanistes, in 1877, made a report 
concerning it, which is printed in the Comptes Rendues, Tom. II., p. 
283. 

Copies of these two specimens, I now desire to present to our 
Society, — not the original Chalchihuites, but plaster casts taken 
fi*om them in Berlin and Leyden. But as they were manufactured 
under the supervision of the museums named above, they are almost 
perfect fac-similbs. They were presented to me by Prof. Fischer, 
who has shown deep interest in the origin and character of those 
antique stones and who desires me to make an explanation of the 
strange characters engraved upon them. 

He labors under the impression that such an explanation, if possible, 
would contribute, in a certain degree, to unveil the mystery in which 
the origin, the peculiar form and shape, and the practical purpose of 
these celts is still enshrouded. I feel very much flattered by the confi- 

^ The singular of Chalchihuites is Chalchihuitl, and as I have never 
found the plural in its native form in any author treating on this subject 
distinctly, and as our grammars are very uncertain indications, I have 
given the plural the Spanish ending es, following the practice of other 
authorities. 
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dence he has shown in my explanations of Mexican hieroglyphics. 
The objects have been before my eyes for a long time, and indeed I 
think I shall be able to tell something about them. I only doubt 
whether my friend's curiosity will be satisfied with the results which I 
have reached, and also whether I shall be able to enlist your attention 
to the subject. 

The explanation of the carvings requires a preface, which will contain 
the theory which Prof. Fischer has formed upon these and other Mexi- 
can chalchihuites, a theory which, on account of its novelty, its depth 
of research and surprising results, must necessarily make the starting 
point of my later remarks. Briefly stated, this theory is as follows: 
that these two stones, together with a few otliers of their kind, though 
they were dug from American soil, can not possibly be considered 
indigenous to this continent. This assertion is based upon the circum- 
stance that in the North as well as the South of the whole American 
continent, no mine or rock has been discovered, firom which, in a geog- 
nostical sense, the substance of these stones could have originated. 
This is the negative part of his argument. The positive one is, that 
a scientific diagnosis, which he made of the stones, points directly to 
a certain locality in Western Asia, this locality being the only place in 
which this variety of stones, from time immemorial, has been and still 
is mined, shaped, sold and employed in superstitious worship. 

Here then, for the first time, after so many fantastic and vain 
speculations, the much agitated question of a prehistoric intercourse 
between Asia and America is approached in a new way, under the 
shield of correct methods, by a man trained in the school eft severe 
analysis, from whom therefore, we may expect scientific evidence for 
his assertions. To give a full report of all the premises from which his 
surprising conclusions were drawn, would be interesting indeed; how- 
ever it would exceed the limit of time allotted to this subject. There- 
fore, permit me to explain, in the form of a brief chronological 
synopsis, how it has come to pass that the simple Mexican chalchihuitl, 
by the lapse of time has grown into the prominence of offering a key for 
the solution of a prehistoric problem. The majority of these data are 
taken from Prof. Fischer's work on " Nephrite and Jad6ite." 

1). Green and blue glass beads were objects of a lively barter 
between the natives of Yucatan and the crew of Cordova's expedition, 
in 1516. 

2). The demand for them Increased, in 1617, bn the Grijalva expedi- 
tion, and could not be supplied on the third, in 1518, at the arrival of 
Cort6s. The Spaniards were ignorant as to the ground of the predi- 
lection of the natives for these trinkets. A few sailors are said to have 
made a fortune by their sale and left for Spain.* 



* Compare what Bernal Diaz, a soldier of Cortes* tripulation, says of 
this traffic, in his Historia verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Espafia^ 
chapters 1, 2, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 16, 25, 27, 29, 35, 40, etc. 
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8). Moctenzoma, the captive, on various occasions, presents his 
Jailers with small chalchihuites. Cort6s receives two larger ones, each 
of which are said by Mocteuzoma to be worth two loads of gold.* 

4). At the arrival of the chalchihuites in Spain, they are at once 
discovered to have nothing in common with emeralds or other jewels 
of green color.* 

6). Learned people at this epoch, begin to recognize similarities 
between the green stones brought from Mexico and those imported by 
trade from Asia. 

6). The conquistadores, attacked by an epidemic disease of the 
kidneys, are advised by the native doctors to wear the chalchihuitl. 
" He, who wears it when sick, is restored to health, and when healthy 
will remain so." The inquiring missionaries ascertain that the Goddess 
Chimalma has given birth to Quetzalcohuatl, the venerated American 
apostle, out of the substance of a chalchihuitl, that the stone, if laid 
upon the tongue of the deceased, will help the soul to pass the seven 
ordeals before reaching Quetzalcohuatl In heaven. 

7). The same story of the magic and medical power inherent in the 
green stone is found by the learned Europeans to be also in vogue with 
the Asiatics. Quotations from the classic writers who gave these 
stones the name of Nephrite, t. «., kidney-stone, serve to prove the 
assertion. The American chalchihuites begin to figure in literature 
and in miueralogical collections under the name of Nephrites.^ 

8). In the past three centuries, treatises on these green stones 
have been presented by flfty-one authors. The nineteenth century has 
produced the distinguished names of Leonhard, Ritter, Stolitzka, von 
Hochstetter, von Schlagintweit and Fellenberg among the Germans; 
the French have Damour and Abel R6musat; the Americans, Squier, 
Dana and Pumpelly. 

9). A new era of archaeological research begins with the discovery 
of the lacustrian dwellings in Switzerland (1854.) A large number of 
small, middle and large sized Nephrite-celts are dredged from the 
bottom of the Helvetian lakes. The questions are asked and discussed 
as to whether those lacustrian dwellers were aborigines or immigrants ? 
Has Nephrite its origin in Switzerland in Europe, or if not, where ? 



* Bernal Diaz, Historia verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Espafla, 
chapter 104. 

* Petrus Martyr de Angleriaj De Insulis nuper inventis. Dec. IV., 
Chapter IX., in which a report is given of the presents Cortes sent to 

the Emperor ** also two chains of gold, whereof the one 

contained 8 links, In which were set two hundred and thirty-two red 
stones, yet not rubies, and one hundred eighty-three ^reen stones, 
yet not smaragds. Nevertheless these are in like estimation with them, 
as the others are with us." 

'French, English and Germans call it Jade, a corruption of the 
Spanish name **piedrade hijada" (stone against the hip disease). The 
Persians call it yeschm, the Turks and Mongolians khasch, the Chinese 
yu. 
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Did the lacDStrian dwellers procure the celts through mining or by 
trade, or did thej bring them on a migration tour firom distant locali- 
ties ? How was the Nephrite shaped to the form of celts, the diamond 
onlj being able to make an impression upon its surface ? 

10). Turkestan is pointed to as being the most probable home of the 
Nephrite. The journey of Stolitzka to discover the mines. The expe- 
dition of the brothers Schlagintweit to the same country, where one 
of them is beheaded by the sultan of Kaschgar. Robert Schlagintweit's 
researches in Kokhand. He asserts that Nephrite forms a system of 
massive rock, like sandstone, trap or granite, and is gathered partly 
ftrom alluvial boulders, partly from the rocks themselves. The Empe- 
ror of China has in all time past been the monopolist of the Nephrite 
mines in Turkestan. Another home for Nephrite is found in New 
Zealand by von Hochstetter. A third in Irkutsk. It is by the specific 
hue of color that these three differently located Nephrites are discrimi- 
nated. 

11). Prof. Fischer begins to make the study of Nephrites a specialty. 
(1874.) The ideas he starts from: Mineralogy and chemistry are 
sciences auxiliary to archaeology. The same species of stone, worked 
into the same shape, points to the same workmen. The Nephrite stone 
shaped by the ancient orientals to the form of a celt, is not only dis- 
covered in Asia, but also in Europe and America. Nephrite mines, how- 
ever, are known to exist only in Asia. Therefore prehistoric communica- 
tion by the Asiatics with Europe as well as America is suggested. 
All facts bearing upon the demonstration of the supposed fact must be 
gathered, critically weighed and put into the shape of conclusive 
evidence. 

12). Prof. Fischer performs the task in three ways. Firstly : He 
works out and publishes a bibliographical account, a kind of chrono- 
logical catalogue of all that has been written on the Green Stone during 
2180 years, from the Holy Scriptures down to the present day. About 
260 passages are taken from the authors and commented on. The book 
is adorned with 185 cuts representing as many interesting green stones 
as the professor was able to secure in private and public collections. 
Curiously, green stones figure in literature under not less than 115 dif- 
ferent names (misspellings of course included). This catalogue has the 
appearance of a picture book, reads like a romance of human supersti- 
tion and yet is, actually, an impressive document of sober thought and 
science. It was published in Stutgard, in 1876, numbers 407 pages and 
bears the title, Nephrite and Jadeite, Secondly : The literary survey 
having been given, precise statements were required as to the miner- 
alogical nature of the Nephrite, its specific weight, hardness, color, 
breaking, transparency, ftisibility, etc. An analysis gained ft"om more 
than one hundred specimens, resulted in determining three different 
varieties. The first was called Nephrite proper, the second JadUte, and 
the third Chloromelanite. Nephrite belongs to Hornblende, is a very 
homogeneous mineral, Its color is varied light green, and its specific 
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weight never exceeds 3.9. JadSite and Chloromelanite chemically are 
entirely different from Nephrite, whose magnesia is represented by argl- 
laceous earth, and are not so homogeneoas ; color spinage green ; spe- 
cific weight always exceeding 8.1 — 3.9. Chloromelanite Is Interspersed 
with yellow particles, sp. w. 8.32 — 3.41. Thirdly: Interest In the 
solution of the problem, and confidence in the professor's skill and 
earnestness of purpose, assist him in securing the scientific control of 
almost all specimens of worked green stones, existing In the hands of 
private collectors and museums In Kurope. When secured, his first 
operation was to separate as foreign to his consideration, all the stones 
which he recognized as Falso- Nephrites. To these belong the Serpen- 
tines, Saussurltes, Orthoklas, Felsltes and green Silicates, the latter 
being mostly repi-esented by the so-called Mexican chalchlhultes, whose 
mines are located in the ** Cerrillos," of South Sta F6, Mexico. He 
supposes the chalchlhultes to have been substituted for the genuine and 
revered ancient Nephrites, at an epoch when the latter began to be 
scarce. Having excluded the Falso-Nephrites, the remainder of the 
genuine specimens was to be examined and classified. In the historical 
point of view. An examination then took place, how many of these 
specimens can be positively proved to have entered from Europe by 
trade, and how many of them are the products of exhumation from 
ancient ruins, tumuli or lakes. 

The longed-for residuum represented the prehistoric Nephrites. 
There are about 189 specimens of the latter class. They show a 
remarkable similarity of shape, having either the form of chisels or 
of colts, and range from the length of 60™° to 390°"". The Nephrite 
variety has yielded the small sized specimens ; the JadSltes, and Chloro- 
melanlles, the larger and ccmipact ones. They are neatly polished and 
the edges are sharp and Intact. None show ornamental carving, at least 
none of the European specimens. When arranged In mineralogical 
order, 77 were found to be Nephrites proper, 79 Jadgites and 33 Chloro- 
melanltes. Of the 189 specimens discovered, only 10 were taken from 
Central American localities. Of these, 7 are Jadgites and 3 Chlorome- 
lanltes. Hence Nephrites proper have not yet been detected In America. 
As to the local and geographical distribution of these prehistoric relics, 
the following results were gained : Khotan In Turkestan appears to be 
their starting point. They cross the laxartes and Oxus rivers, pass 
below the Aral and Caspian Seas« along the Northern Asia Minor shores ; 
bordering upon ancient Troy, they pass to the Peloponnesus, whence 
they direct their course to Crete, and not touching Egypt, pass from 
Greece to Italy.* whence they are distributed among the Helvetian 
lakes ; thence they branch Northward to follow the course of the Rhine 
into Belgium, and Westward through Gallia Cisalplna and the Celtibe- 

* A fhll report of Dr. Dom. Lovizato*s recent discoveries of Nephrite, 
Jadeite and Chloromelanite celts in Calabria, was given in the Corres- 
pondenz blatt der Deiitscheu Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1880, 
Kef., page 335. 
2 
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rian Peninsula. England, Scandinavia, the heart of Germany, Austria 
and European Russia appear not to be touched by this route of migra- 
tion. 

The same route was taken by the Jad^ite specimens, though their 
starting point was not Khotan. That they also came ft^m the far 
East was plainly shown from the fact that they were found inter- 
mingled with Nephrite specimens as far as Asia Minor. Yet, that they 
could not come from Turkestan, has from the outset been maintained by 
mineralogists, on the ground that JadSite is a mineral foreign to the 
geognostic structure of Turkestan. Chemically, JadSite dilTers to such 
a degree ftrom Nephrite, that the two varieties could not have grown 
together within the same structural compass. Ten years of most labori- 
ous research, of private travels, of correspondence with consulates, of 
searching in books of natural history written in all of the Asiatic 
languages have brought to light at last the home of the Jad^ite. The 
JadSite mines belong to the King of Burmah, whose dynasty, from time 
immemorial and entirely unknown to the European trade and scholars, 
enjoys the riches drawn fk'om the monopoly of selling objects manufac- 
tured from this precious green stone. The name of the Province whence 
it come$ is Yunnan, and the mining district itself lies North of the city 
of Bahma, Foreigners have not as yet reached the locality. Travel- 
ling in Burmah is considered as dangerous to foreigners as it is in Tur- 
kestan. Yet the knowledge, which Prof. Fischer gained of the fact and 
the authentic proofs themselves, come from friends, resident for this 
and other scientific purposes in the Burmese capital. Burmah is the 
centre of Buddhaism. It is a land of cloisters, in which the Buddha 
monk is trained for his future itinerant and missionary work. 

The home of the Chloromelanite, up to the present day, has not been 
discovered, but the professor has reasons to believe it to be not far 
from that of the Jadgite. 

We have still to consider the ten specimens of JadSite and Chloro- 
melanite, which are the products of exhumation from American soil. 
What route they took, remains, of course, a mystery. The scientific 
diagnosis made of them, agrees to a remarkable degree in. identifying 
them with those assigned to the Burmese mines. A few of them also 
exhibit the Asiatic celt-form. Prof. Fischer is so cautious as not to 
say, directly, that they were imported from Burmah. into Mexico in 
prehistoric times. But since the facts elicited by him stand out in 
bold and rather suggestive relief, we cannot help presuming that he 
thinks so. He emphasizes the fact that neither mines of JadSite nor 
Chloromelanite have ever been discovered in America. If any exist 
the knowledge would have come to the surface. Their existence would 
not have escaped the notice of the vigilant native, nor of the Spaniards 
and the modern European dwellers. Should the massive rock still be 
covered with dense forests, fragments at least of the mineral would 
have been carried down the rivers in the form of boulders and pebbles. 
The natives, engaged in the worship of the green stones, would have 
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detected them and not have rtforted to the employment of poor 
substitutes. 
Thus much for Prof Fischer's research and its results. 

Let me now turn your attention to the objects themselves, of which I 
intend to speak. It can be observed that both stones are almost of the 
same shade of green color, the unity of the color being interrupted 
however, here and there, by flakes of a bluish hue. Both stones show 
the outlines of what in archssology is known by the name of celt, and 
exhibit on their surface carvings of graceful execution. They appear 
equal in size, 222""» in length and 80n»"» in width. Yet it may be noticed 
that the top of the Humboldt celt I9 broken off. If restored the length 
of the celt would probably be 273"". These are the chief points in 
which the two stones agree, and yet there are essential points of differ- 
ence between them. The Humboldt specimen has the full form of a 
celt, namely that of a wedge. It is biconvex, with a thickness approxi- 
mating to 34"". The edge approaches the crescent form. The Leyden 
specimen, on the contrary, is almost flat and only shows the well known 
celt-form in its outlines, with an average thickness of 5"". On closer 
examination a slight bevel will be noticed from the edges toward the 
axis, on l>oth surfaces of the plate, exhibiting, therefore, rather a ten- 
dency to biconcavity. Allow me to mak<) here a brief comment upon 
this circumstance. If we desire to make a success of the study of 
these mysterious stones, and allow them to tell their former history, we 
must necessarily seize upon the minutest mark they show, discuss it, 
and try to flnd an explanation, l^et me, at this time, state the fact that 
by far the greatest number of chalchihuites gathered from the hands of 
the natives at the time i»f the conquest, and in the course of the follow- 
ing centuries, have turiied out to be Falso-Nephrltes. Grenuine Nephrites 
must have been employed by the earliest generations, for they are dis- 
covered only in ancient graves, or in the soil at considerable depth, or 
at the foot of ruined buildings, of which the natives themselves attested 
that tiiey did not know what kind of people built them. However, 
their cult, calendar, ceremonies and usages, so they acknowl- 
edged, were derived from ancient times. Among their ceremonies, as 
we learn, the entombing of the deceased with a green chalchihultl on 
his tongue was considered a religious duty. A considerable number of 
green stones must therefore have been annually consumed. These 
statements together with those of Prof. Fischer, I think are sufficient to 
enable us to establish the following points. The historic natives used 
Falso-Nephrites, the prehistoric natives genuine Nephrites, in their 
sepulchral rites, and the custom, therefore, must have continued during 
long epochs of time. Now, the Nephrite mineral is foreign to the 
country. Though we do not know in what way the celts came hither, 
yet we cannot help considering them as imported. At a certain epoch, 
this importation must have ceased, and a period have been entered upon 
when the demand for ttiem could no longer be supplied. The people, 
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notwithstanding, would not give up the time- honored habit* In such 
an emergency, the most natural course was to devise a substitute, aod 
to resort to the green stones found in the country itself. That this 
took place, we have positive proof. But there are also proofs existing 
that before taking a definite leave of the sacred relics, the worshippers 
still resorted to another and very obvious makeshift, ami this is not a 
mere suggestion of mine, it is an observation of fact. I once had in 
my possession a chalchihuitl which was dug out in my presence, from 
an ancient Chorotegan grave (Nicoya, Costa Rica), and which at first 
sight suggested that it had been separated from another one of the same 
shape and size. The stone also approached the celt in form. It was 
120°"° in length, 32«"» wide, and showed from all sides a thickness of 
6""°. One side of it was elegantly polished. The other side displayed the 
working of an instrument, by which it had been sawed into two pieces.* 
The workman, as I perceived on closer examination, had begun to saw 
lengthwise, and when approaching the middle of the stooe, he bad 
stopped and had proceeded in the same manner from the other »«ide, 
apparently in order to meet the first cut. In this, however, he did not 
succeed, and perhaps did not wish to. He seems to have preferred, at 
this point, to break the stone into halves, and that this had actually 
been done was evident from a ridge left standing in relief upon the axis 
of the stone. (See Cut 3.) Now, to ipe, the Leyden 
tablet seems to be the result of a quite similar opera- 
tion. I hold it to be the middle portion of a celt, 
sawed out, and then prepared for the carvings. That 
it belonged to a celt, like that of the Humboldt speci- 
men, is readily seen by its outlines. If a tablet was 
intended, we can see that two cuts must be made, 
and when wedged and broken two ridges would have 
resulted. Had these two ridges remained upon the 
two sides of the tablet, it would have been easy to 
polish them away and thus procure a pair of even 
surfaces, such as a sculptor would naturally wish to 
obtain for his work. This, however, seein^j not to 
have happened. The ridges, I suppose, must have 
resulted upon the two convex portions of the celt, 
while the tablet itself displayed two corresponding 
grooves. To remedy this, the grooves were obliter- 
ated, and thus the sculptor obtained two even, though 
somewhat broken surfaces. It is only in this way 
that I am able to explain the existence of the peculiar bevels. 

If I have dwelt so long upon this special poiut, it was because it is 
intimately connected with two others of the same kind, which, however, 

*On stone idols from Costa Rica, by Prof. Fischer, Bremen, 1881. 
**It was very interesting to me to find among the flat Nephrite amulets 
which Dr. Emil Riebeck has lately sent me from Asia Minor one which 
shows the same sawing together with the corresponding ridge." 
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I am not able to explain. I mean the unknown method by which the 
cuts were made, and also the instrument with which a perfect polish 
was secured. Nephrites and JadSites are of exceeding hardness. They 
hold the sixth place In the record of the mineralojiist. It is reported ' 
that a piece of Nephrite of 70 cub. «■", was subjected to a blow fVora 
a steel chisel set in an iron cylinder, and from the height of 35«"» 
its fall upon the stone did no injury. On the contrary, the edge of the 
chisel was broken. Prof. Fischer has been active in consulting experts 
as to the means by which the workmen of ancient times could shape the 
celts, and to discover how they succeeded in carving upon the surface 
as minutely and accurately as if they had worked upon a brick of moist 
clay. There is an idea prevalent that the sawing of stones was prac- 
tised by the Mexicans with a string and sand. I am unable to And the 
authority for the assertion, but I can quote a passage * from which we 
learn, that Moctenzoma, at the instigation of ihe sculptors, made war 
upon Quetzaltepec and Tototepec, which provinces had refused to 
permit Mexican traders to explore their valuable sand mines. In 
order to obtain a thin slip from the samples for an analysis, the profes- 
sor had to eiUploy a diamond saw. Prof, von Schlagintwcit sujjgests 
that the stones were shaped at the quarry itself, while they were still 
impregnated with the natural moisture of the rock. Should the knowl- 
edge of how these stones were shaped and carved ever come t<> light, 
the methods employed may prove to have been so simple that our 
philosophy would not even penult us to dream of them. 

I will now proceed to the explanation of the carvings on the Leyden 
tablet. On whatever part of our globe this tablet might have been 
exhumed, it must be recognized as of Yucatecan origin. The style of 
representing men and objects by the Central American artist is typical 
and unique. On the front of the tablet the figure of a man Is repre- 
sented. He stands clothed In sumptuous array, and in a soldier-like, 
erect position. His right arm is slightly thrown forward and on the 
back of his hand he holds a richly adorned vessel from which a flame is 
bursting forth. His left arm stretches backward and holds ou the 
back of the hand a human head, on the top of which, I recognize the 
Maya symbol for the day, fmrn which also a flame and smoke are 



* See Fischer^ Nephrite and Jadeite, page 294. 

* Diego Duran, Hist, de las Indias d. I. Nueva Kspana, Vol. I., Cap. 
LVI., page 442 (Edit. J. F. Kamirez, Mexico, 1867). "The stone- 
cutters and sculptors of the city of Mexico and Saniia<;o, and of the 
other provinces, were advised that there was a kind of sand, very 
proper to work the siones in the province of Quetzaltepec and Totote- 
pec, and also emery for polishing. They gave notice thereof to the 
King Monteguma and told him of the difficulties they had in obtaining 
these articles ft-om those countries and the high prices that were asked 
for them. Monte9uma brought the claim before his council and it was 
determined to send messengers to Tototepec ..... When the old 
people and those of rank were looking at the destruction of their town 
and stronghold, they went to ask for peace and mercy and promised to 
make themselves tributaries to the king and city of Mexico." 
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curling in the air. Undoubtedly our hero is in the act of sacrificing. 
He speaks or offers a prayer, for we see the symbol of breath coming 
from his lips. Beneath his chin a small human face adorned with an 
eagle's head appears. From its position and other characteristics, I 
infer that the artist meant to indicate by this little head the clasp of 
a collar. Around the upper body and breast I notice two serpents 
coiling themselves. On the front and rear of his belt two human 
heads are fastened. From it a richly adorned scarf hangs downward, 
and on the side a string of heavy jewels with a tassel upon the end. 
The man wears sandals, and his feet are crushing the body of another 
man, who vainly strives with his opened hands to clutch the proud 
conqueror. Therefore, we have before our eyes the representation, 
not of a priest, but of a victorious warrior, who, laden with his bloody 
spoils, appears before his god with offerings of thanksgiving. 

The reverse of the tablet bears a record. We might suppose this 
record to contain a narrative of the deeds performed by our hero, but 
this would be entirely opposed to the Central American method of 
picture-writing as well as sculpturing. The picture should tell its own 
story ; and in the present case, the man through the peculiarity of his 
surroundings, his attitude and emblems, is understood to plainly sug- 
gest all that we would explain by means of an inscription. As far as 
my experience has taught me, a record, attached to a special carving or 
mural sculpture, is a compound of very distinct and always returning 
elements. They are either cuts of living or dead men, heads of idols 
in grotesque human or animal form or sacrificial vessels and offerings, 
intermixed with calendar symbols, mainly those assigned to days. 
I hope at some ftiture time, when prepared with an explanation of the 
Palenqne slabs, I shall be able to give full jiroof for my assertion. 

The record of the Leyden tablet is arranged in the form of a perpen- 
dicular column. Let us divide it in two portions. The one is sinTply 
chronological, the other of a mixed character. The first exhibits five 
symbols, each representing a certain calendar day. At the top, how- 
ever, there is a picture, which does not belong to this class of symbols. 
It is that of a censer or brasier crowned with various emblems and the 
head of a man speaking. The Central Americans used two kinds of 
censers. One so formed as to be carried in the hand, and another 
which was not movable. It stood firm in the centre of the Temple and 
was about three feet in height. Of this latter class is the one engraved 
at the top of the column. It is very imperfectly drawn. However, 



Cut 4. 




Palbnqub Brasiers. 



from the two illustrations fCut 
4), which are taken from the 
Palenque slabs (see J. Lloyd 
Stephens's Incidents of Travel 
in Central America, Chiapas and 
Yucatan, Vol. XL, frontispiece, 
and page 346), and on each of 
which u brasier appears placed 
at the head of the record, you will 
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be able to form a better conception of how it would appear, if the carver 
had done his work with a little more accuracy. In these cuts we 
may distinguish the brasier, the cover with openings for the admis- 
sion of air, and three feet to support the vessel. On a day of important 
religious ceremonies, the worshippers approached the holy vessel in 
procession, each one in turn throwing balls of copal and strips of 
rubber and paper through the openings upon the glowing embers.* 

The five symbols that follow, are as I have said, representations of 
five calendar days of which I am able only to recognize the last, which 
shows the head of an ape, so clearly, that I think it was meant for the 
day Ape or batz. We know the symbols of the Maya days from Bishop 
Landa's works and illustrations. The same recur in the Dresden 
Codex and in that of Tr6. But as these specimens are only outline 
drawings and of minute size, they fail to render the original image. 
The sculptors on the contrary, had more time and space at their dis- 
posal, and the importance of their work gave them the opportunity of 
elaborating the original size of the image with accuracy. These gro- 
tesque symbols are carved with more or less variations, upon the 



^Motolinia (Fray Toribio de Paredes), Hist. d. 1. Indios d. 1. Nueva 
Espana, Tratado 1, IV., edit. Icazbalceta, p. 50: *' These Indians 
always took care to provide their temples with abundance of wood. 
For in the yards and halls of their abominable worship, and before the 
altars of their idols, they kept burning certain brasiers of diflferent 
form, and a few of them of very large size, during the whole day and 
night. Torquemada (Fr. Juan de), Monarquia ludiana. Vol. II., Lib. 
VIII., Cap. 9: "In these temples and before the altars, brasiers were 
standing, some of a circular, some of a square form. They were made 
of mortar, about three quarters of a yard high, and were kept burning 
day and night. Each hall and temple room had brasiers of its own, so 
that the priests and their attendants when they went to sacrifice, not 
only found material for light and flre, but also entered a warm room. 
Acosta (Joseph de), Hist. nat. y moral de Indias, Sevilla, 1590, Lib. V., 
Cap. 14 : ** It was the perpetual office of the priests to burn incense to 
the idols, which was performed four times a day, at sunrise, noon, sun- 
set and midnight. At this hour all the dignitaries of the temple must 
rise, and instead of tolling a bell, a kind of trumpet or large instrument 
was sounded, accompanied by flutes, which gave forth long and repeated 
melancholy tones. After this, the one who was at service that week 
stepped in, robed in a white dalmatica, censer iu hand, which he then 
filled with embers taken from the large brasier, which was kept burn- 
ing perpetually, before the altar. In the other hand he carried a pouch, 
filled with incense, which he threw into the censer; which done, he 
entered the room in which the idol stood and incensed it with marks of 
great reverence. Then he took a cloth and cleansed the altar as well 
as the curtains." Landa (Diego de) Relacion d. 1. cosas de Yucatan, cd. 

B. de Bourbourg, Paris. 1864, page 281 : ** they incensed the 

idols, the priest being the first to throw his own incense into the 
brasier. He was followed by all the attendants, and the chiefs being 
all of them placed according to their rank, stepped forth in order to 
receive from the hand of the priest above the balls of copal, which 
were given and received with as much gravity and devotion, as if they 
were holy relics. Then one after the other threw them gently into the 
brasier, and waited uutil they were entirely consumed." 
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Falenque, the Copan and the OcociDgo slabS) and thus contribute t6 
eonflrai the frequently noticed uniformity of the calendar system among 
the different Maya tribes. To those who are not specialists in the mat* 
ter, and who wish to be informed on what ground I recognize these 
symbols to be calendar days, let me here state that they are character* 
Ized by the well known symbols for numeration^ which Are always found 
standing at the left hand of the days' symbols. The staff standing 
upright (Maya, paichi) means the number 5, each of the circles (Maya, 
ihufin)^ that of 1. Thus we have here the symbols for the eighth, the 
fourteenth, the third, the first and the twelfth day. 

The second portion displays a group of objects which ar^ of a mixed 
character. I am able to identity only a few of them. Those numbered 
1), 2), 8), 4)« appear to me to represent the dyfnbol for »un or day, a 
sacrificial knife, a cylinder string and string of chalcbibuites Und a 
flower* 

To place the sequel of the calendar days at the top of the record, and 
to follow by four or fire rows representing objects of a different natur^^ 
seems to have been usual with the Maya artists. The Dresden and the 
Tr6 Codex show the same arrangement* 

Yiewing the cHrvings of the Leyden plate as A Whole, We may be 
fairly entitled to asstime that they were intended to commemorate thd 
victorious deeds of some Yucatecan chieftain, who on the days inscribed, 
and in observance of the ritual requirements, had gone to the Temple 
to offef sacrifice and thanksgiving to his Gods. 

Let us now turn to the carvings found upon th6 Humboldt Celt. 
They, fortunately, do not bear the odd features of enigmatical symbols. 
They speak the intelligible language of object-drawingi and will for 
other reasons attract your interest. 

I will begin with those engraved upon the broad and lower end of the 
celt. The first object we meet, upon the left of the group, no doubt 
represents the hand-ballista, of the natives. The two portions of which 
the instrument consists are Clearly delineated, the sliding board and the 
javelin. I am not aware that any specimen of the ancient Central 
American balUsta has been preserved. Yet it is still in use with 
oertain tribes of the Malayan and the Polynesian archipelago,^ on the 
<5oast of Patagonia, in the Aleutian group, and in islands belonging to 
the l*aciflc Ocean. No specimen of it, however, has ever been discov- 
ered in the hands of the aborigines on the Atlantic side of our contl'* 
hent; a circumstance which I think is worth noticing. Oviedo'fbund 

*See 0. Pescfiel, VolJrerkvnde, 2^ Atifl. page 861, die Attstralier. 
He quotes: Voyage uf H. M. S. Fly » vol. I., page 112, Langsdorf'd 
Reise um die Welt, Band II., page 40; David Cranz, Historic von Gron* 
land. Band I., page 194; Tylor, Anfftnge der Cultur, Band I., S. 67. 

• Oviedo (Gonz. Fernandez de) Hist. Gen. y Nat. d. 1. Indies, Liber 
XXIX., Cap. 26, p. 127. *' In some sections of the country (Cueva) the 
Indians are of bellicose disposition, in others th«y are not. They 
never use the bow, but tight with macauas, long lanceS, and with 
arrow-like staffs, which are. thrown from an estoHcay which is a well 
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the hand-ballista in 1519 among the Cueva Indians (Western shore of 
the Darien-Veragua Isthmus), and gives a description of how it was 
handled and an illustration, which I have reproduced (see Cut 5.) It 

Cut 6. 




Hand-Ballista op OVIBDO. 
shows the shuttle-board and the slide upon which the Javelin was 
laid, in order that it might keep in a straight course when thrown. 
The board was held, resting on the palm of the hand, and on the left 
side was a ring, through which the second finger passed in order to 
retain the shuttle-board more firmly in the band. This ring is very 
clearly represented on the ballista of our celt, and that the point of the 
javelin was not of metal but of stone can fairly be inferred from the 
flaked form. Oviedo gives the instrument the name of estorica, a word 
which I have vainly sought for in the dictionaries of the Spanish lan- 
guage. Possibly this word is only the corrupted form of the correspond- 
ing Cueva term. Nor was I able to find this expression for it in the 
Spanish, Nuhuatl or Maya languages. The English give it the name 
of thromng-stick, the Germans wurfhrett, and the French chirohaU 
liste. You can readily imagine the astonishment of the natives, when 
they perceived the Spaniards armed with the cross-bow, and realized 
that, though using the estorica and bow and arrow from time imme- 
morial, still no one of them had been clever enough to pass the l>ow 
through the estorica and make of the two joined together, the cross- 
bow. Allow me here to ask the question : At what period did the 
cross-bow come into use with European soldiers ? And among what 
tribe or nation was the chirohallista found ? 



wrought wooden instrument, and which remains in their hand when 
the staff or dart is hurled. Like good marksmen, they knew how to 
strike their mark at any distance, at the right and the left and in a 
straight direction. Some of these staffs, when in the air, give a 
whistling sound, for at their ends something like a pigeon-holed ball 
is attached, which when the air with violence passes through the holes, 
produces a whistling noise. But they would practice only on some 
festival occasion, in order to parade their dexterity, and never when 
they are on the warpath, because the enemy would then be advised by 
the sound. If notwithstanding they do this, and throw the whistling 
dart into their adversary's camp, and mostly at night, it is to display 
their utter contempt." 
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The secoDd object shows the outlines of a harpoon. It is recogniza- 
ble as well by its barb as bj the ear, which, fastened to a shaft holds 
the hemj^eh strap, by which the fish, the turtle or even the enemy, 
when struck, is hauled in by the man who hurled the powerftil instru- 
ment. The shaft is not straight, but shows in the middle a slight curve. 
The practical harpooner can give a better account than is possible for 
me, of the useftilness of this device. It may have produced either a 
better aim or an easier hauling in. No reasons are apparent why this 
deviation from the straight line should be attributed to the uncertain 
hand of the carver. Wherever we look upon his work, it shows a full 
control of his hand and instrument. 

In the third object I recognize the representation of a lasso, yet not 
that of the ** lazo de gaza*' (sling or loop), but rather the ^* lazo de 
bolas" (balls). It appears as faithfully copied from nature as it could 
possibly be done on stone. The lasso is represented in the main as it 
is to-day, and as every hunter and herdsman keeps it hanging from the 
*^ solera'* of h\s hut, tied up, but ready for an emergency. The left 
and smaller portion of the picture gives the shorter coil of the lasso 
which is held in the left hand. The larger coil is that whlph before 
it is thrown is twirled over the head. When thrown from the hand, it 
unrolls in the air to land upon the head or body of the game, either 
entangling it or stunning it by the stroke of the stone ball, fastened at 
the end. The ball is fastened, as the picture clearly shows, by drilling 
the ball and passing the end of the lasso through it.* 

* The subject of the estorica was discussed by Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier^ 
in Art of War and Warfare of the Ancient Mexicans, Tenth Aunuul 
Report of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 1877, page 106, note 37. 
The author quotes three Mexican chroniclers, Torquemada, Mcndieta 
and Duran, and after having analyzed the texts of the respective 
passages, arrives at the very correct conclusion, that the instruments 
of war described therein, cannot be interpreted to mean ballestas, and. 
that they evidently refer to javelins, thrown by the hand and then 
drawn back by means of a strap fastened to the handle. The same 
author also refers to Oviedo*s text on the estorica, that was found 
with the Cueva Indians on the Darien Isthmus. The reader, how- 
ever, is left in the darix, whether or not the heterogeneous stock of 
Indians on the Anahuac plateau had been met armed with this weapon. 
It is surprising indeed, that no express notice of the e.vtorica was 
taken by the chroniclers, and especially that Cortes and Bernal Diaz, 
two experts in the Mexican warfare and careful reporters, passed in 
absolute silence over the peculiar contrivance, which they needs must 
have seen in the hands of their opponents, and which for various 
reasons, could not have failed to attract their attention. But the 
existence of the estorica and its use by the Indians in Mexico is plainly 
stated in the account of ^Hhe Anonymous Conqueror" see Col. de 
Doc. Icazbalceta, vol. I., page 373, ** sus armas ofensivas son arco y 
flechas, y dardos que tiran de una ballesta, hecha de otro palo ; (and 
javelins, which th(^y hurl from a ballista, made of another piece of wood). 
I was struck to find in the ancient Italian version of this report the 
word mangano, as I expected, instead of ballesta. Mangano has every 
appearance of having been the original and technical term for Chiro' 
ballista. How far back, I ask, can mangano be traced in the Italian 
language ? 
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of the lagso is the representatioa of three 
Thej are identical with those used by the 



Cot 6. 




Beneath the picture 
cndgels or war cluba. 
Mexican Nahoas, 

I cannot certainly decide what was intended by the fifth object, 
though I think it is a rariety of the hand ballista. 

Respecting the sixth object I thinlc I am not 
deceived in saying it was designed to represent 
an oar. The aecoinpanying cut is taken Arom 
the Dresden Codex and will explain my grounds 
better than any words of mine. (See Cut 6.) 

When carving this little catalogue of instru- 
ments of war and sport, it would be surprising 
if the Maya artist had been unmlndftil of the 
great national game, which was celebrated on 
solemn occasions and in which the leaders of the 
tribes alone were allowed to take part. I refer 
to the game played in the Tlachco, a kind of 
Tennis Court. This building consisted of two 
thick walls, extending to a considerable distance 
and exactly opposite to each other. At the 
height of twenty feet from the ground, two 
massive stone rings were fixed into the walls ; 
through these rings the contestants strove to 
throw a rubber ball, nearly as large as the Canobj and Oar. 
opening in the ring. A picture of the building ^o»» Dresden Codex, 
and of the stone rings can be seen in J. L. Stephens's Incidents of 
Travel in Yucatan, Vol. II., page 303, which I will not reproduce. 
Now, looking at the head of the lasso, I suspect that the artist wished 
the rubber ball to find a place in his collection. Had they been 
drawn, perforated, as is the one at the end of the lasso, we would be 
apt to take them for ** bolas" in reserve. But since .they are not, they 
must needs mean something akin to the group, and I trust I have 
not gone too far astray in my interpretation. 

Above these three balls two human arms are represented in a folded 
position. The left (upper) arm is bandaged, whilst the forefinger of the 
right hand of the other arm is pointing to the spot and even touching 
the bandage. I shall revert to this subject when giving the explanation 
of the carvings as a whole. 

At the head of this picture another group is apparent, a hand 
with outstretched fingers. No comment upon it is needed. But the 
other objects require an explanation, and in order to get at their mean- 
ing let me refer to what I have said about the sacrificial ceremony 
before the brasier in the Temple. In the three balls I incline to 
recognize the copal or incense balls, which each of the worshippers 
threw into the brasier. If this interpretation is accepted, we can easily 
see that the object on which the balls reposed was meant for the 
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brasief itM^f. The onUines are the same as those of the large brasier, 
represented id Cat 4« save that the artist has not taken especial care 
in the delineation of the details. The other three comblike objects 
Which sarroond th« brasier appear to be imperfect repref^entations of 
those lateral shields standing at the sides of the Palenque brasier, the 
meaning of which I am yet unable to fathom. 

We come now to the l^st and most conspicaous object carred on the 
celt. It represents that portion of the dress of the Yncatecan chief, 
which, in addition to the head-dress or the plumed helmet, was con- 
sidered to be the emblem of his privileged rank. It is the ornamental 
scarf (matli) which with the noblemen reached as far as the short tunic, 
with noblewomen and priestesses as far as the gown, riz. to the ankles. 
I trust that yon will accept this explanation, after looking at the cut of 
the Leyden celt, where yon will find the chieftain adorned with a 
similar scarf. You will find it also on all the monolithic statues Of 
Copan, of which Stephens in Vol. I., page 185-159, Incidents of Travel 
in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan, has given so faithful pictures. 
The scarf shows always on its front a cross, drawn within a circle. 
The Copan statues show it also. On our celt we have the Hcarf dls<> 
played in its ftreshness, just ft*oni the hands of the manufacturer. It 
appears spreisid out. Therefore the lateral fringes do not hang down- 
ward. It shows the girdle, which is possibly a succession of golden 
clasps, with the showy buckle in the middle. It stretches from the 
uei-k over the breast. 

This is as much as I am able to understand of the entaglios of the 
Humboldt celt, taking for my guidance comparison with known objects. 
Should you desire me to write an explanatory legend of the whole of 
this carved text, it could be expressed in the following language : The 
man, in whose tomb the sacred stone was laid, stood high in rank and 
personal achievements. He never failed to appear before his gods to 
burn the incense on the templets brasier. He caused his arms to bleed and 
sacrfflced his blood by sprinkling it in the glowing embers. When he 
entered the tlachco court, his was the victory. Like darts, his balls of 
hul€ were flying through the ring. He had no equal in bringing to the 
ground his foe by the tlacocJuli, and when he seized the oar and went 
upon the river, he was certain to bring home the sweet turtle quivering 
on the barb of his harpoon. Great was the strength of his arms; the 
heavy cudgel was the toy of his youth. There was no deer so distant 
nor its legs so fleet, that his eyes could not spy or his lasso reach. 

Permit me to close this paper with a few brief considerations. 

What purposes was the Humboldt celt and all the others of its kind 
destined to serve ? The theory that it was the prehistoric war weapon 
par excellence, fortunately, has been disposed of, together — I beg leave 
to say — with its ingenious originator, the Antiquary. From holes 
bored at the top of these celts, it was inferred that they were suspended 
from the neck as badges of authority, and the uAOie, ceremonial celts, 
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has come Into use with the Germans, who most unfortunately have 
translated it with prachtbeil. Other students designate the celt as an 
ancient instrument for splitting, chiselling, polishing, flaying and simi- 
lar domestic work. There is evidently more common sense in this 
explanation than in the former, and I am willing to accept it, provided 
it shall be confined to the large number of celt specimens, which are of 
lesser dimensions than the Humboldt celt and its particular associates.' 
The multiform variations, in which those smaller specimens appear, 
indeed, offer strong testimony to their usefulness in man's more primi- 
tive stages of industry. But, if I look at our strong, massive specimen 
and consider that there exist still others of its kind, and even of a much 
larger size, I feel positively at a loss for a suitable explanation and still 
more at a loss to state the special work these large thick celts were 
able to perform. They lack just the quality which would make them 
an Implement or tool. They are not handy. 

I must leave you with the riddle still unsolved. However, I trust, 
some one will come with clearer eyes than mine, and teach us what idea 
presided in the prehistoric mind, when shaping the stone in the ingen- 
ious and yet the simple form and figure of a wedgey the father of all tools 
existing. 

Note. — I feel it my special duty to express my warmest thanks to 
Mr. Stephen Salisbury, Jr., of Worcester, Mass., for the kindness he 
has shown me in revising the English of my manuscript, and seeing 
the essay through the press. 

Ph. V. 

New York, August I, 1881. 
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